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SERIALS FOR JANUARY. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


CURTIS'S By 


Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, F.I.LS., V.P.L.S., &e., part 
66, price 3s. 6d 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, and 
KEW GARDEN MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir WILLIAM 


JACKSON HOOKER, F.R S., &c., part 37. price Is 


ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH MYCOLOGY: 


containing Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. Second Series. By Mrs. 
HUSSEY, part 13, price 5 } 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: or, Figures and 


Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S., part 103, price 10s. coloured 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. _ Re- 


issued in monthly parts, each containing four coloured plates and 
corresponding text, part 30, price 38. 6d 


Reeve and Benham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, LONDON. 


(5 OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES AND 
- OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS.—The following 
a commence, with Introductory Discourses, in January, 
January 6th—GEOLOGY and its applications, by A. C. Ram- 
say, F.R.S. 
January 7th—MINING and MINERALOGY, by Warington 


W. Smyth, M.A. 
January 8th.— METALLURGY, by John Perey, M.D., F.R.S. 
The courses on CHEMISTRY, by Lyon Playfair, F.R.S.; 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ITS APPLICATIONS, by Edward 
Forbes, F.R.S.; and MECHANICAL SCIENCE, by Robert 
Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, are in progress. 

Officers of the army and navy, either in the Queen’s or East 
India Company's Service, as also managers and agents of mines 
upon certificate from a magistrate of the county in which the 
mines may be situated that they are attached to such mines) are 
admitted to the Lectures at half the usual charges. 

For further information, apply to Mr. TRENHAM REEKS, at 
the Museum. H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


QOCIETY OF ARTS, 18, JOHN STREET, 
b ADELPHI. LECTURES on the EXHIBITION. 

The Lecture of this course: “On the Chemical Prineiples in 
volvedin the Manufactures shown at the Exhibition, as a proof 
of the necessity of an Industrial Education,” will be delivered by 
Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S., on WEDNESDAY Evening, 
January 7th, at Eight o’clock. 

*.* Admission to these Lectures is confined to Members of the 
Society. 


Tr | . rece ¥ % ‘ al 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, so named by 
Royal Permission, and under the Royal Charter, for General 
Female Education, and for Granting to Governesses Certificates 
of Qualification. A Branch of the Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution. 











CoMMITTEE oF Epvcation. 
Chairman—Rey. F D. MAURICE, M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R. 
T. D. Ansted, Esq., M.A., PRS. Professor Hullah. 
Wm. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. The Rey. D. Laing, M.A., F.R.S. 
Dr. Bernays. Samuel Lawrence, Esq. 
G. Aubrey Bezzi, Esq. The Rey. Dr. Major. 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 
I. Brasseur, Esq. Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 
The Rev. J. S. Brewe r, M.A. C. Newton, Esq., M.A. 
The Rey. R. W. Browne, M.A. The Rey. Edw. Plumtree, M.A. 
The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A. George Richmond, Esq. 
The Rey. Thos. A. Cock, M.A. The Rey. A. B. Strettell, M.A. 
5. Cowper, Esq. Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A. 
FE. Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. The Rey. R. C. Trench, B.D. 
T. M. Goodeve, Esq., M.A. Henry Warren, Esq. 
The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. The Rey. Alex. Wilson, M.A, 
Tent Term will commence 26th January, 1852, and close 2nd 
April. 
Easter Term will commence 19th April, 1852, and close 3rd July. 
The Sub-Committee will be in attendance at the College on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th January, to receive and admit new pupils. 
The fees are—a composition of £26 5s. for the year, or £9 9s. for 
one term, for all the lectures in any division; or £1 11s. 6d. per 
term, for those classes which meet twice in the week, and £1 Is. 
for those which meet once: all payments to be made at entrance. 
Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily from 10 till 
4; from the Deputy-Chairman, at the College, every Wednesday 
and Saturday, before 2 o'clock ; or from Mr. C. W. Klugh, Secretary 
to the Parent Society, 32, Sackville Street. ; 
The Committee of Education place yearly Four Free Presenta- 
tions at the disposal of the Parent Society; and it is hoped that 
others may be founded by individuals. 
A Preparatory Class is opened for pupils of not less than nine 
years of age. The hours are from 3 to 10 till 1. 
The payment is £15 15s. per year; the year extending from the 
last week in September to the last week in July. 


VOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
\ Albemarle Street.—The W EEKLY EVENING MEETINGS 
of the MEMBERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will COM- 
MENCE for the Season on Friday, the 23rd of January, 1852, at 
Half-past Eight o'clock, and will be continued on each succeeding 
Friday Evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 
Arrangement of the Lectures before Faster. 

Twelve Lectures on ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY—By T. Wanton 
Jones, Esq., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. To 
commence on Tuesday, January 13th, at Three o'clock, and to be 
continued on each succeeding Tuesday, at the same hour. 

Eleven Lectures on the PHYSICAT, PRINCIPLES of the 
STEAM-ENGINE—By the Rev Bartow, R.A., F.R.S., 
Sec. R.I. To commence on Thursday, January 22nd, at Three 
o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Thursday, at the 
same hour. 

Eleven Lectures on SOME of the ARTS CONNECTED WITH 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY—By W. T. BRANDE, Esq., F.R.S.L. 
and E., Professor of Chemistry, R.I. To commence on Saturday, 
January 24th, at Three o'clock, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Saturday, at the same hour 

Twenty-five Lectures on the CHEMISTRY of the METATS, to 
be delivered in the Laboratory—By Cuaries Buacnrorny Mans 
rrerip, Esq.,on Mondays and We dnesdays, commencing Monday, 
January 26th, at Four o'clock each day. 

Subscribers to the Theatre, Lectures only, or to the Laboratory, 
Lectures only, pay two guineas; subscribers to both pay three 
guineas for the season; subscribers to a single course of the 
Theatre Lectures pay one guinea 

A Syllabus of each Course may be obtained at the Royal Insti- 
tution. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.T. 


JRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. -— 

y NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—All Pictures, intended for 
Exhibition and Sale the ensuing season, must be sent to the Gal- 
lery for the inspection of the Committee, on Monday the 12th, or 
Tuesday, the 13th of January next, and the SCULPTURE on 
Wednesday the l4th, between the hours of Ten in the morning 
and Five in the afternoon. Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, 
and Architectural Drawings are inadmissible; and no Picture or 
other Work of Art will be reccived which has already been pub 
licly exhibited 


G.S. 





Joun 





of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


By order 











NEW COLLEGE, LONDON.—LAY STUDENT 


DEPARTMENT. Notice is hereby given, that the Classes 
(in both Faculties) will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, Jan. 5, 1882. 

In the CLASSES of the FACULTY of ARTS, a suitable ar- 
rangement is made to enable a Student to enter without disad- 
vantage at the close of the Christmas Recess. 

The SESSIONAL PROSPECTUS for 1851-52, together with the 
Regulations of the Lay Student Department, may be had on 
application to the Rev. W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary, at the 
College ; or of Messrs. Jackson and Walford, St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURES delivered by the Professors 
at the Opening of the College, have been published by Messrs, 
Jackson and Walford, and may be obtained from them, or through 


any respectable bookseller. 
(THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—ANTHONY 
MUNDAY'S COMEDY of JOILN A KENT, and JOHN A 
CUMBER, now first printed from the original manuscript, with 
other Tracts by the same Author; and an account of his Life by 
J. PAYNE COLLIER, V.P.S.A.,is NOW READY for delivery to 
those Members who have paid their Subscriptions due on the Ist 
of January, 1852. 
Also, nearly ready, OLDY'S MS. NOTES to LANGBAINE'S 
DRAMATIC POETS. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A, 
And preparing for publication LODGE'S ANSWER to STE. 
PHEN GOSSON’S SCHOOL of ABUSE, from an cxtremely rare 
copy. Edited by DAVID LAING, F.s.A. 
Agent, Mr. SKEFFINGTON, Bookseller, 192, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, to whom Subscriptions may be paid. 
F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 


JOHN HARRIS, D.D., Principal. 


APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK OF TITE SEASON. 
By Authority of the Royal Commissioners 
fhe COMPLETE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE 
AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS, 1851. handsome Volumes, price Three 
Guineas. 

“This Catalogue is the only one that will at all times have the 
power of recalling to recollection the most interesting features of 
the Crystal Palace."—ATHEN BUM. 

“We predict for the Official Descriptive and Illustrated Cata 
logue of the Great Exhibition a standard reputation. It has an 
enduring interest in the mass of valuable information of almost 
every description which it contains. Every object in the collee- 
tion will be found noted down and described with the amount of 


particularity due to it.’—Times. 
9, HUNT'S HANDBOOK TO THE GREAT 


EXHIBITION. In 2 volumes, price 6s. 
‘One of the most popular mementoes and histories of the actual 


gathering of the nations.""-—ATHEN ©UM. 
3. THE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, 
Finally Corrected and Improved Edition, and 
Pricep Lists, &c., price 7s. 6d. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES anp SONS, Printers 

Official Catalogue Office, ‘Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and of all Booksellers. 


THE 
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In 1 thick volume, price &s. 6d. cloth, 

(HE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DICTIONARY : 

describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for 
the Garden; and explaining the Terms and Operations employed 
in their cultivation. Edited by G. W. JOHNSON, Esq., Con- 
ductor of the ‘‘ Cottage Gardener,” &c.; aided by Messrs. Beaton, 
Errington, Fish, Appleby, Barnes, and Weaver. 

London: Wm. 38. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, 


In Monthly Parts, price Is. 6¢4. With Two Coloured Plates and 
gravings. 

YHE GARDEN COMPANION and FLORISTS’ 
and Hothouse Management, with a Record of Botanical Progress. 
By A. HENFREY, F.L.S., THOMAS MOORE, F.1.8., Curator of 
and other Practical Cultivators. 

London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
fk 
ROBERT PHILIP. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt, each volume. 
THE MARYS; or,the Beauties |] THE LYDIAS; or, the Deve 
THE MARTHAS; or, the Varie- | THE HANNAHS; or, Maternal 
ties of Female Piety. Influence on Sons. 


Sixteen Pages of Letterpress, interspersed with Wood En- 
‘| 
GUIDE; or, Hints on General Cultivation, Floriculture, 
the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, Conductor, W. ?. AYRES, C.M.ELS., 
IE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. By the Rev. 
of Female Holiness. lopment of Female Character. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen-corner 





In feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, pp. 576, 
FAMERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, and ORA- 
4 TIONS. A Complete Edition. Including the First and 
Second Series of Essays, Nature, Represe ntative Men, and Ora 
tions and Addresses; with Introductory Essay on Emerson and 


his Writings. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen-corner. 


( n the RELATION BETWEEN EMPLOYER 
and EMPLOYED,'see Article I1T, WESTMINSTER AND 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW forJanuary. 68. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION DESCRIBED. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
MHE CRYSTAL PALACE; a Tale for Young 
Persons By the Author of “ Aids to Development,” 
“ Memorials of Two Sisters,” and other Works. 
Kivingtons, Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A GIFT at CONFIRMATION ; or, a Selection 
of Poems illustrating the Service. With an Introduction on Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, Price 4s. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE (New Series,) 
No. 15, price 2s. 6d., with Two Plates for JANUARY, 1852, 
contains :— 

Obecrvations in the Alps on the Optical Phenomena of the Atmo- 
sphere, by Dr. H. Schiagintweit. 

On several New and Simple Stereoscopes, by Sir D. Brewster, 
with a Plate. 

Account of a Binocular Gamera, and of a Method of obtaining 
Drawings of Pull Length and Colossal Statucs, and of Living 
Hodies, by Sir D. Brewster. 

Experiments with a Powerful Electro-magnet, by J. P. Joule, 
F.K.S. 

On Frictional Electricity, by Reuben Phillips. 

Oh the Heat of Chemical Combination, by Dr. Thomas Woods. 

Ona the Aberration of Light, by Professor Challis. 

Explanation of an Optical Ilusion, by Sir D. Brewster. 

Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


ANNALS OF NATURAL HISTORY, for 
JANUARY, 1*52, with 2 Plates, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

Rey. W. Smith on the Britieh Diatomacee, with 2 beautiful 
Yiates 

C. C. Rabington on a New British Viola. 

3. Wack wall on British Spiders 

Prof. Maller, on the Development of Moilasks in Holothuriz. 

F. Walker on New Species of Chalcidites 

F. Smith on New Hymenopterous Insects. 

Dr. J. A. Smith on the Occurrence of the Black Tern in Scot- 
land—E. Blanchard on the Circulation of the Blood and Nutrition 
in lnosecte—~Rev. T. Hinecks on Kolis Landsburgii—Dr. Mantel] on 
Fossil Reptiles from the Old Red Sandstone—Dr. Duchassaing on 
the Habits of the Crustacea of the Antilles, &c. &c. 

Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Just published, Vol. IX., price 12s. in boards, 


{HEMICAL GAZETTE; or, JOURNAL OF 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, forming a Complete Report of 

the Progress of Scientific and Applied Chemistry during the year 
}*5! 

The Number for JANUARY 1, 1852. price 6d. (stamped, 7d.), 
contains Observationson Blectro-plating—New Method of Detect 
ing and separating Iodine; with Papers by Prof. Schénbein, Dr. 
Wagner, 7. W. Mallet, &c. &c. 

Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Pleet Street. 








This day, with 2 Engravings, price 7s. 6d., No. 103 (Oct. 1851 to 
Jan. 1852) of the 


J DISBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
4 JOUKNAL. Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 
Coxtesxts: Dr. Whewell on the Bearing of the Great Exhibi- 
tion on the Progress of Art and Science.—Dr. Ehrenberg on the 
Infusoria in Hiood.Haia.—Singing Birds and Sweet Flowers in 
Jamaica.—Mr. Dana on Coral Reefs and Zoophytes.—Dr. Davy on 
Rocks in the Lake District of Engiand.—Mr. Nasmyth on the 
Source of Light. —Professor E. Porbes’s Report on British Marine 
Zoology by the Dredge.—On Whiriwinds.—Mr. 4d. Arthur Phillips’ 


Chemical Examination of the Metals and Alloys known to the | 
Ancients.—Mr. E. Sang on the Solar Eclipse of 28th July, 1651.— | 
M. Lewy on the Constitution of the Atmosphere.—M. B. Lewy's 


Expedition to New Granada.—Dr. Scouler on the Remains of the 
Kein-Deer in Scotland.—RKev. W. Hodgson on New Applications 
of Prisms —Professor Silliman’s Geological Notes.— Professor 
Olmeated on the Zodiacal Light.—M. A. de la Rive on Glaciers.— 
Professor ©. Piazzi Smyth's Astronomical Notices.—Sciewntriri 
Inretticence, Parente, &c. &c. 

A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London 


M USEUM OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
it A Quarterly Journal of Ancient Art. Super royal. London, 
1452. Vol. LL. ‘fer 1851) is now published, £1 Ils. 6d., comprising 
articles on Art and Antiquity, Mustrated with 13 Lithographs 
or Fngravings, and 33 Woodcuts Prospectuses may be had 
The names of Subscribers to Vol. IT. ‘at £1 Is. in town and £1 3 
in country) will be received by the editor, 37, Great Queen Street, 
to whom all communications are to be addressed 
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January 1, 1852, price 3s 64., No. XVII of the 7 
JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, 
e Edited by FORRES WINSLOW, M.D. 
NTENTS 


1. The Wear and Tear of Literary Life; or the Last Days of 
Robert Southey 


2. Drs. Carpenter and Kirkes on Nervous Tissue. 

3. German Psychological Medicine 

4. Der Copland on the Pathology of Slee Pp 

& Blakey's History of Mental Philosophy 

6, Dre. Wood ard Buckalll on the Plea of Insanity in Criminal 
(aera 

7. Dr. Webster's Notes of a Recent Visit to the Lunatic Asvlums 
of Franex . 


& Dr. Lalor on the Physiology and Pathology of the Brain. 

9. Prevention of Crime 

Private Lunatic Asylume 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho 

A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

Just published, 48 pages Medium Svo, price Sixpence, in a wrapper 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, No. L. of 

T HE 


— 
o> © 


BRITISH 


To be continued Monthly 


existed between our high and low priced publications. To do 
this it has enlisted in its service the highest literary talent, and 
will combine in its pages the best features of our established 
Reviews and Magarines 

CONTENTS r NO. T 


The First Olympiad and the Sites in the Al By M 
} S d _ Miss 
Year 183) Castello ” ; , 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, The Hastings Grass.— Ry G 
and what came of it —Bys Lawson, F_R.P.S ‘ 
Frank Pairlegh The Royal Academy.—Ry ¥ 
Keep the Heart light as you David Osborne 4 on 
can —Hy Charlies Swain The Canker Worm Tel 
: ’ —a le— 
On Sympathy with Unknown Ry William Dalton ~ 


People-—Ry Mary Cowden Wave Motion. — By 'W illian 
Clarke Radcliff Birt : ee 

The Twe Useful Wives, an old The Baile’s Return —By Mrs 
Tale of Chima.—HBy Frances E,W. Boat , = 
Brown Literature of the Month 


The Country Post Office 
Published by Aylott and Jones Paternc 
4 } J . “ter Row h 
Masters, 33, Aldersgate Street, and 78, New Bond Street ‘ ime 
sies, Edinburgh ; and J. M‘Glashan, Dublin. plow 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. 


On Wednesday, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DIPTERA: 


BY FRANCIS WALKER, F.LS. 


VOL L. 





Volumes. 








JOURNAL. | JANUARY, 1852. 


This Journal is intended to supply the vacancy that has long | 


LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., AMEN 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


THE HEAD 


LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
KNIGHTS CABINET 
IS NOW COMPLETE. 


It contains, in addition to Mr. Kwreur’s careful collation of the PLAYS, Glossarial Notes, an Historical Introdue- 
tion and Life, the Poems and Sonnets; with the various Portraits of the Author, and Illustrated Title Pages to the 


SHAKSPERE 


In Twelve Volumes, blue cloth, gilt edges, price 25s. 


CORNER. Awnp Soxrp By ALL BooxsE.urrs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OF “OLIVE,” “THE OGILVIES.” 


To be had at all the Libraries, 


OF THE FAMILY. 


In Three Volumes. 


‘* The interest of the tale, the purity of the moral, the pathos of the scenes, the beauty of the descriptions, and the 
richness of the style, cannot fail to render the work a favourite with the publie.””— Britannia. 
‘* A very remarkable and powerful book, with all the elements necessary for a great and lasting popularity.”— 


| Guardian, 


** One of the most charming domestic novels which we have perused for a considerable time...... The unaffeeted sim- 
plicity of the narration is one of the great charms of the book, more especially when beneath that simplicity of style is 


revealed a power and vigour of no mean order.’’—Sun. 





Tuts Day, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


‘LIFE & LETTERS OF BARTHOLD 
| GEORGE NIEBUHR. 
From the German and Original Sources. 


WITH ESSAYSON HIS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE, 


By tax CHEVALIER BUNSEN anv PROFESSORS 
BRANDIS & LOEBELL. 


Handsomely printed, in crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 
THE POETICAL & DRAMATIC WORKS 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Vol. 7., containing Narrative Poems—The New Timon, &c. 
With a Portrait and Vignette Title. 


In a FEW Days, 


MR. CARL YLE’S NEW WORK. 


Second Epit10N, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





SEcoND Epition, small 8yo, cloth, 7s. 


WILLIAM PENN: 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, 


FROM NEW SOURCES. 


Br WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, 
With a Portrait, 





LONDOSE: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 























MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


| 28, UPPER KING STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 





1X order to promote the circulation of the best New Books, C. E. Mupie has so 


increased and arranged his Library, that any newly-published Work of acknowlodged merit or general interest may 


| be obtained without delay by 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


AND BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO GUINEAS 
AND UPWARDS. 


Stock e i - 
PB ny Sn pie from Fiery to Two Hunprep Cortes of every leading Work. Fresh Copies are added when- 
Dee. ocure, anc an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
of Bok fe — -- gv n to Z orks of History, BioeRarxy, RELIGION, PHILOsoPHY, and Travet. The best Works 
added in suilicient number to compensate for any disappointment which the absence of others of an 


inferior character may occasion. 


*,” A Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 


ss —— 





| 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, UPPER KING STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
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* > te nublis i ‘0 Vols. 8v ice 30s, 4 , 
This day is published, in Two Vols. 8vo, price is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


A SECOND EDITION OF I. RUSSIAN AND GERMAN CAMPAIGNS, 
Tl. KEW GARDENS, 


TIE LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, | 28s 


“adh | PuE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXIX., 
| 


V. HIGHLAND DESTITUTION and IRISH EMIGRATION, 
VI. SIR ROBERT HERON’S NOTES. 


| 
Ti is Contemporart . YPALY, 

With some account of y . p : vues, | vii LOUIS NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
AND OF THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION, | SS Ear Sane Senet 








Now ready, 
j r a | al Yr \ “~~ . roe ml x 
BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D i HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN QUAR- 
\ a rons 4 ni . - TERLY REVIEW, No. CXI., JANUARY, 1882. Price 6s. 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ HISTORY OF EUROPE. ConTEenNtTs: 
{ 1. Representative Reform. 8, Political Questions and 
WITH P ORTRA ITS AND MAPS. } 2. Shell Fish: their Ways and | Parties in France. 
we P : Works. ; 9 Contemporary Literature of 
In this Edition the Author has endeavoured to convert the Military Sketch, which alone was attempted in the First, | 3. The Relation between Em- | England. — 
No pains have been spared in consulting the best authorities on the subject, both in ployers and Employed. |10, Retrospective Survey of 
- and an account is introduced, not only of the domestic events of the period, but of | 4- Mary Stuart. ; American Literature. 
1 Spain, by Prince Eugene, the Duke of Berwick, and Lord Peterborough, beariug 5. rhe Latest _ Continental} 11, Contemporary Literature of 
i t sal 5 rheory of Legislation. America. 


i ntoa more complete History. 
Great Britain and on the Continent 
the campaigns in Germany, Italy, anc 








on MsaRLBOBOUGH’S career. } 6. Julia von Kriidener, as Co 12. Contemporary Literature of 
| quette and Mystic. j Germany. 
. —-7. ~ Ax <NIVWDmDA r y m | 7. The Ethics of Christendom. 13. Contemporary Literature of 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBI RGH AND LONDON, | Peace 
7 Rarer oN —— Persons desirous of having the work forwarded to them by post, 
ss 2 postage free, are requested to transmit their names to the pub- 





lisher, in order that they may receive their copics on the day of 


wy + Vp mireptTn jlicatio 
AMERICAN LI ERA i U KR i. ee London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


: B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
DY —sNo. CCCCOXXXV., for JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE CONTENTS. 
Political and Monetary Prospects, 
OF Dramas by William Smith. 
Mont Blanc. 
The Rural Superstitions of Western France. 


~ NN ig JT> q 7 MN 
A M KE R I C A N | > ( ) { ) Kk Ss Husbands, Wives, Fathers, Mothers. 
4 AY. : : ; My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Part XVII. 
Struggles for Fame and Fortune. 


IMPORTED BY Lord George Bentinck. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


JOHN CHAPMAN, With a Portrait of the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 


from a Drawing by FE. U. Eddis, Esq., the January Number, 





142, STRAND, LONDON. iy Ag gh a ¢ 
, ‘ BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 


CONTAINS! 
Memoir of the Right Hon. Thomas Jabington Macaulay, 





Tre fact that the high price at which American Books have hitherto been sold, has been an obstacle to their extensive with a Portrait 
diffusion, and the difficulties in the way of maintaining an uniform retail price, from which the usual trade discount may Memoirs of the Count de la Marck, 
be allowed, have determined Mr. Cuarman to supply the English Public with New Illustrated Publications, 

The Twelve Black Statues. 


ro The Tight Shoe. 
: AME RICAN BOOK S Notes on New Granada.—By an English Resident. 
An Oyster-Bed in Difficulties. 
AT The Cape and the Kafirs; or, Notes of Five Years’ Residenco 
in South Africa. By Alfred W. Cole 
= H E Cc O Ss = P R I C E Oo F I M P O R T A T I O N, Vereingetorix.—Unsuecessful Great Men.—By Professor Creasy. 
Farewell to the Old Year. 
WITH THE ADDITION ONLY OF The Pampas Fired by the Indians, 
Italy in the Fifteenth Century. 

TT WAwyp ‘ ‘ r Sir Charles Napier and the Unhappy Valley. 

A SMALL REMUNERATIVE COMMISSION. The Jewish Heralne. png 
Literary Novelties for the Winter Season. 
The prices attached (in English Currency) to all lists of American Books that may henceforth be published by Mr, &c. &o. &e. :; 
: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


CHarMan, with the exception of Periodicals and Magazines, will be 


SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 


THE LOWEST NETT PRICES, This day is published, Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 
: : 4 “4 ree ? ’ ’ r~T TW rh aa bh Oa ; 1 AS a hy 
from which, therefore, no discount can be allowed, either to Booksellers or private individuals, Hh Dl BLIN { NIV ERSI I Y M AGAZIN K for 
Mr. C. invites attention to his extensive and carefully selected stock of American Books, a Classified Catalogue of Sce] : = ; pel Gi i ee ae I one bebe, Me 
‘ } ° , ait. ks ceenes “oly : rilfillan.—The Ss >» Lor ve: be 
which, at the greatly reduced prices, may now be had gratis on application. a. Sc eaten Ste eae to Phvaic othe Bene! onl 
van Purchasers are requested to transmit their orders, accompanied by aremittance or reference In town, directly the Flower,” from the Spanish of Calderon. By Denis F. M‘Carthy. 
to Mr. CuarMay, who will promptly execute them, and forward the Books by Post or otherwise as desired. —Memoirs of Royal and Ilustrious Ladies —The Lily and the 
Bee: Moral of the Crystal Palace.—Geology and the Development 
os Theory.—Our Portrait Gallery. No. LXVI. Sir James Emerson 
TENNENT. With an Etching.—The Heirs of Randolph Abbey.— 
Now ready, price 3s. 9d., reduced from 5s. Lord George Be ntinck.—The Year-King. By D. F. M’Carthy.— 
Irish Land, Landlords, and Tenants 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 


T Ul E A M EK R I C A N A | M AY N \ ( Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London; and Liverpool. Seld by all 
4 & £ 41 PA A 4A Ba 1 iA. i J s0st (~~ a pei MT 

AND (THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND HIS- 

TORICAL REVIEW. The Number for JANUARY, 1853, 

being the First of a new Volume, contains the following articles: 


Repository of fiseful Rnolwledae —1l. Olympia Morata. 2. John Jewel, sometime Bishop of Salis 


bury. 3. Ulrich von Hutten, Pirkheimer, ai ¢ Sickingen. 4. Bristol 
High Cross: with an Engraving. 5. Dr. Chalmers as a Professor, 








Ors 
FOR 1852. 6. Symbols of the Saints—the Angel: by 4.G. Waller. 7. Wan- 
9 Srraw # January, 1852. derings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, F.8.A.—The Roman 
160, CEBARD, is « arys Iron District of the Forest of Dean: with Fngravings. 8. Ori- 
Se Se ” =e ilar ginal Letter of General Wolfe on Military Studies. 9. Pilgrim- 
ages of Torkington and Wey to the Holy Land. 10. Correspond- 


T f T T ® ‘4 T ‘ ence of Sylvanus Urban: The Early Life of Marat in England— 
N EW N O\ ELS BY POPU LAR Al THORS, Detention of James I]. in 1688—Bastards distinguished in English 
History—Skeletons found at Little Wilbraham—The Roman 

Antiquities of Britain—Ladies wearing the Order of the Garter. 
The Onrrvarny contains Memoirs of the King of Hanover, Marshal 


1. Soult, Sir Horace Seymour, Lord Mackenzie, Hon. J. E. D. 
7 ON J OF « U E,”” Bethune, Michael Jones, Esq., Rey. Spencer Madan, Rey. Lancelot 
BY THE AUTHOR F PI Q E Sharpe, Rey. W. G. Rowland, Rev. N. G. Woodrooffe, Mr. Jones 


the Comedian, and Mr. John Buckler, F.S.A. Price 2s, 6d. 


AGATHA BEAUFORT; OR, FAMILY PRIDE. Nichots and Son, #9, Pariament Steet 
Vol 8, Post 8yvo, Now ready. Now ready, 
ae uated all eigkite. om ([HE_CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. 
S. LXXV., for JANUARY, 1852. Conrrents :-— 
1. Life of Bishop Copleston. 
1)’Ewes’ College Life in the Time of James I. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROSE DOUGLAS.” 2. 
| 3. lady E. Ponsonby’s Novels. 
| 4. St. Cuthbert 
7 wo FA MILIE S$ 0 F C HAPE LT 0 N, 5. The Jansenists and Recent Ultramontanism. 
6. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 
Two Volumes, Post 8vo. { Nearly ready. 7. Mormonism 
: : &. Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 


9. Clerical Education 
lv. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, a. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL. 
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4 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[Jan. 3 











Now ready at all the Booksellers, complete in 2 large vols., with a} 
Separate Index, printed in double columns (equal in quantity to | 


% ordinary volumes), price only £2 2s. bound, 


BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY | 
|THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSI- 


For 1852. 


With NUMEROUS ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS, 
And a SEPARATE INDEX, GRATIS, 


Containing References to the Names of every Person (upwards of 
100,900) mentioned. 


This important National Work comprises a Genealogical and | 


Heraldic History of the whole of the Landed Gentry of Great 


Britain and Ireland, with particulars of 100,000 Persons connected | 


with them, forming 
A NECESSARY COMPANION TO ALL PEERAGES. 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


(THE ART-JOURNAL (Price 2s. 6d.) for January, | 


1452, will contain the following Engravings :— 
ON STEEL—FPOUR. 

1. The Cavalier’s Pets. Engraved in Line by J. Outrim, from 
the Painting by Sir E. Landseer, R.A, in the Vernon 
Gallery 

2. The Dangerous Playmate. Engraved in Line by E. J. Portbury, 
from the Painting by W. Etty, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery. 

3. Night; and 

Morning. Engraved on Steel by W. Roffe,from the Bas-relicfs 
of Thorwaldsen, in the Gallery of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Chataworth. 

ON WOOD—PFPIPTY-TWO. 

Seven Large Engravings on Wood, to Dlustrate a Memoir of 
Kubens 

Twelve Engravings of Statues of the Madonna in Nuremberg, 
Fiucidated hy Mrs. Jameson. 

Two Engravings from Drawings from the 
Moritz Retzech 

Thirteen Engravings from Drawings by F. W. Fairbolt, F.S.A., to 
Illustrate a Day at Chatsworth, by Mrs. S.C. Hall 

Four Fngravings of Ancient Costumes from Drawings by Pro- 
fessor Heideloff 

One Fagraving of the Cardinal Virtaes—* Patience’—by Pro 
fessor Micke, of Dusecildorf 

Twelve Fagravings of Recent Works, to Nlustrate the “* Progress 

of Art.-Manufactare 

*.* It will be obvious to all who examine the four Engravings 

on Steel, above enumerated, that each is of greater value thanthe 

sum charged for the whole: and that they are quite equal in size 
and excellence to the prints which a few years ago were published 
at half-a- guinea each 


“Rketch-Book of 


This Part, commencing a new Volume with the New Year, 


affords a Favourable Opportunity for New Subscribers. 
George Virtue, Publisher, 25, Paternoster Row 
Just published, cloth, 2s., gilt edges, 2s. 6d 
TERSES for 1851. In Commemoration of the 
Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Edited by the Rev. ERNEST HAWKINS 
“ A Collection of poems, mostly of a religious or ethical descrip- 
tion, the work of various hands, but all of them distinguished by 
elegance, purity of taste, and that precision of language which 
beapeaks university training..’—Gronr. 
London, published for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by George Hell, 186, Fleet Street 











Just published, 18mo. cloth, with Dlustrations, price 2s. 


fhe VISITATION JOURNAL of the Bishop of 


COLOMBO, in Ceylon, Mauritius, and Sechetles, 1550. 


JOURNAL of the Bishop of CAPE-TOWN’S 
VISITATION TOUR in 1430. The journey herein recorded occu 
pied nine months, and was performed mostly in a waggon or on 
foot, through the Karroo, the Orange Sovereignty, Natal, Faku's 
territory, Hritish Kaffraria, and the Fastern Provinces In fep. 
fvo. price ls. @d.. with a new Map of the Hishop’s Rout: 

The above, with the Bishop's Journal of 1845, may be had in one 


a 


vol. cloth, price as 


INDIAN MISSIONS in GUIANA. By the 

Rev. W. HW. BRETT 

“ A publication like this is peculiarly well timed at the moment 
when the Socicty for the Propagation of the Gospel is celebrating 
ite jubilee. The volume before us will tell the nature of the work 
which is being quiet!y done by the missionaries of this Society in 
foreign parts We must quote a few pas<ages as illustrating the 
efforts of thease mon, many of whom are doing the work of evanre- 
licta in their respective spheres The following is Mr. Brett's 
simpic account of his opening a mission on the Pomeroon in 
Guiana We cannot go further with this interesting narra 
tive A few pages on it is stated that br the end of the year the 
‘congregation’ at the Christian church amounted to‘ «ixty. and 
the school was filled. There ic an immensity of interesting detail 
throughout this volume, and we trust it may obtain a wide ciren 
lation.”’—FExociren Review 

Fep. Svo, with Wood Engravings, price 5s. cloth 


The GOSPEL MISSIONARY. A Magazine of 


Miesionary and Colenial Intellieence, addreesed chiefly to the 
humbler members of our congregations and the children of our 


schools, Published monthly, price one halfpenny 
Vol. I, (containing Nos. I. to XIT.), cloth lettered, is now ready 
Price is p 


Pullished for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by 
Geerge Bell, 186, Fleet Street 


Just published, feap. *vo, cloth, price é« 


QERMONS on the DOCTRINES and MEANS 
5 ef GRACE, and on the Seven Words from the Cross Rv 
GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York 

London: Gx orgr Rell, 184, Fleet Street 


vo, boards, price Ss 


ESEARCHES on CURVES of the SECOND 


: JORDI R. also on Cones and Spherical Conics, treated ana 
Iyticaliy, in which the tangencies of Apollonius are investicated 
and general ccometrical constructions deduced from analrsis. 
alien several of the Geometrical Conclusions of Wo Ch isles ar ana- 
Ivtically resolwed, tewether with many Properties entirely oricinal 
Ry the Inte GRORGE WHITEHEAD Ht ARN, a Graduate of 
Cambridge, and a Professor of Mathematics in the Roya! Military 
Collewe, Sandhurst “if 
* Most ingenious and elegant.”—Grexix's Taiconomern: 
PROrLeRws 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Str * et 


} 
; 


; 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 





TORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR 1852. Price 5s. 


Coxtexts:—1. Calendar and Celestial Phenomena for 1852, 
Meteorological Information, Recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
2. List of Presidents, Executive Government, Army List, 
Navy List, The Marine Corps, Vessels of War in the Navy, 
The Judiciary, Intercourse with Foreign Nations, Titles and 
Abstracts of Public Laws, Appropriations for 1851 and 1852, 
Public Resolutions, Post Office, Commerce and Navigation, 
Revenue and Expenditure, Public Lands, Mint, Census, 
Colleges, &c. Smithsonian Institute, Religious Denominations, 
State Elections, Governors of States and Territories, Finances 
of the States, Roilroads, Congress, Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Immigration,&c. The Individual States—Govern- 
ment Judiciary,Crime, Finances, Education, Health, Popula- 
tion of each, Obituary, Chronicle of Events, &c. &c. 





of SCIENCE and 


Price 5s. 


SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL 
the ARTS. No. 37, for January, 1852 


Contrexts:—l. On a new method of recording differences of 
north polar distance or declination by electro-magnetism. 
By Professor O. M. Mitchel. 2. On the distribution of man- 
ganese. on the existence of organic matter in stalactites 
forming crystallized and amorphous crenate of lime; and on 
the origin of stratification By David A. Wells. 3. Instruc 
tions for making wet preparations of animal substances. By 
Henrv Goadby, M.D., F.L.S 4. Notice of a new object glass 
made by Charles A. Spencer, of Canastota, N. Y. By Alexan- 
der S. Johnson, Esq. 6. Notice of some undescribed infusorial 
shells. By Alexander 8. Johnson, Esq. 6. On coral reefs and 
islands. Bw James D. Dana. 7. Notices of botanical litera- 
ture, &c ty A. Grav 8. Views on the nature of organic 
By Lieut. E. B. Hunt. 9. On the municipal elec- 
tric telegraph, especially in its application to fire alarms. By 
William F. Channing, MLD. 10. Observations on the freezing 
of vegetables, and on the causes which enable some plants to 
endure the action of extreme cold. By Prof. John Le Conte, 
M.D. 11. On the drift of Lake Superior. By E. Desor. 

Screntirie INreccicence :—Chemistry and physics, mine- 
ralogy and geology, zoology, astronomy, miscellaneous intel- 
ligence, bibliography, lists of works, &c., &c. 

The Index to the First Series in lL vol. 8vo. An Index to the 
first Ten Volumes of the Second Series is given with No. 30. 


structure 





NEW CENSUS.—THE SEVENTH CENSUS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1850. Compiled 
from Official and other Authentic Sources. yy 2m. S: 
FISHER, M.D. 18mo, sewed, Is. 6d. 





HISTORY OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS, 
AND POWER OF THE UNITED STATES By G, T. 
POUSSIN, late Minister of the Republic of France to the 
United States. Translated by E. L. BABARRY. 8yo, I4s. 


cloth 





GUIDE-BOOK TO THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA. &. By W. WILLIAMS. Illustrated with Maps, 
Pians, &c., showing the Distance, Time, and Fare, between 
every Place of Importance in the Union, British Colenies in 
America, &c. &« l2mo,6s. morocco. 





WILLIAMS’S NEW MAP OF THE 
STATES, corrected to the Present Time. 


10s. 6d. 


UNITED 


Mounted on roller, 





COLTON’S TRAVELLERS’ AND TOURISTS’ 
GUTDE-ROOK through the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 
and the CANADAS: containing the Routes and Distances on 
the Great Lines of Travel by Railroads, Cacals, Stage Roads 

Boats; together with Descriptions of the ss veral 

States, and of the Principal Cities, Towns, and Villages in 


and Steam 





_ \c om panic d with a Large and Accurate Map. 18mo, 
THE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK: a New 


Guide for Travellers through the United States of America 
containing a Description of the States, Cities, Towns Vil- 
} a ne » i! } : , ’ 
lages, Watering-Placcs, Colleges, &c With the Railroad 
Stage, and 


, 


Steam-Roat Routes, the Distances from Place to 


mathe . , ] 

1 u C, and the Fares on the Great Travelling Routes. Embel- 
shey ‘ 1°95 Fnoer ines 4 : } 

lished h 125 Engravings and a Large and Accurate Map. 
iy J. CALVIN SMITI ISmo, 7s. 6d. cloth 





UNITED STATES’ EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
Ry CHARLES WILKES, Commander, US.N. In 5 vols 
imperial &wo, £4 4s New Edition, embellisi ~<a wi steel 
Plates, 248 Woodcuts, and 13 Maps “a eee 


_ 


, . ai a) > ar . . - 

VOYAGE ROUND THE W ORLD, embracing 
the Principal Events of the Narrative of the United States 
Exploring Expedition. By CHARLES WILKES. USN 
vo, with 17S Engravings on Wood. 18s.cloth 


Ee a 
London: Derr anp FRUBNER., 
i 


, 2 4 enor: 3 
Importers of American Books. 


American and Continental 
Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster Row. 


PATON & RITCHIE’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
In fep. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
HE BATTLES of the BIBLE. By the 
Authoress of “‘ Chapters on the Shorter Catechism.”’ 
In square 16mo, with Illustrations, price Is., by the Author 
of the “‘ Faithful Promiser.”’ 
The STORY of NINEVEH. Intended for the 
Young. ; 
In 18mo, cloth gilt, with I!lustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
STORIES for CHRISTIAN CHILDREN. By 
the Rev. Dr. BARTH, Author of “ Bible Stories.” 
In fep. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
CHAPTERS on the SHORTER CATECHISM. 


A Tale for the Instruction of Youth. By a Clergyman’s 
Daughter. Lately Published. 


Second Edition, square 16mo, cloth, gilt leaves, price Is. 6d. 
LEAVES of the TREE of LIFE: A Manual 
for the Intervals between the Hours of Divine Service on each 
Sabbath of the Year. By the Rev. ROBERT W. FRASER,M.A,, 
Minister of the Parish of St. John’s, Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, in fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
rh Mae Pala bi 7 ‘ ’ ‘ ITLL 
SKETCHES of the SACRED RITES of 
ANCIENT ISRAEL. 
SUNDAY AND NURSERY LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Handsomely done up, with Illustrations, price Is. each. 
Just ready, 
CHRISTMAS MORNING; or, the Little Ink 
Cask. From the German of Dr. BARTH. Second Edition. 
The WEAVER of QUELLBRUNN ; or, the 
Roll of Cloth. From the German of Dr. BARTH. 
The ERICKSONS.—The CLEVER BOY ; or, 
Consider Another. By Miss FRANCES BROWN. 
Lately published, A 
CUFF, the NEGRO BOY : a Story for Christian 
Children. From the German of Dr. BARTH. Third Edition. 
MICK and NICK ; or, the Power of Conscience. 
From the German of Dr. BARTH. Second Edition. 
GREGORY KRAU; or, the Window Shutter. 
From the German of Dr. BARTH. 
The FOUNDLING; or, the School of Life. 
From the German of GUSTAVE NIERITZ. 
The Publishers beg to intimate, that 
VOLUMES of the JUVENILE MISSIONARY 
RECORD. neatly bound in cloth, price One Shilling cach, for the 
years 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, may now be had. They are well 
suited for Sabbath School Libraries. 
Fdinburgh: Paton and Ritchie, 3, South Hanover Street. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
] AYTONS.—ASSURANCE MAGAZINE.—No., 
4 VI. price 2s. 6d. to be continued quarterly. 
“The work before us exhibits assurance as a science of facts, 
in which human life, with all its ‘changes and chances,’ is curiously 
mirrored.”—JoHn BuLt. : 


' AYTONS.—STATISTICS OF SUICIDE. By 
4 R.T.JOPLING, Esq., F.S.S. See “ Assurance Mavazine Ms 
Nos. 4 and 5, price 2s. 6d. each number. 


i AYTONS.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
4 HISTORY OF INSURANCE, and of the Theory of Life 
Contingencies, with a Restoration of the Grand Pensionary de 
Wits’ Treatise on Life Annuities. By FREDERICK HENDRIKS, 
Esq., Actuary of the Globe Insurance Company. 

See “Assurance Magazine,’ Nos. 6 and 7, price 2s 6d. each 
number. 





In Syo, cloth boards, price 12s. 


[ AYTONS.—LETTERS. addressed to H.R.H. 


the Grand Duke of Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha, on the Theory 
of Probabilities, as applied to the Moral and Political Sciences. 
By M. A. QUETELET, Astronomer Royal of Belgium, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, &c. Translated from 
the French by OLINTHUS GREGORY DOWNES, of the Econo 
mic Life Assurance Society. 
~ Common-sense statement, driven home by pointed illustration; 
“the work now before us is conceived on these principles.’’"— 
EDINBURGH Revizrw. 
12mo, boards, price 5s. 


I AYTONS.—A TREATISE ON COPYHOLDS 


4 and COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT, containing the 





| Offic ers; 





— 


Practical Duties of the Steward, Bailiff, and other Manorial 
with Observations on the Sixth Report of the Copyhold 
Commissioners to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State to 
the Home Department, with the Report annexed. By ALFRED 
CASWALL, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


t AYTONS, Booksellers, Printers, and Pub- 
4 lishers, have constantly on sale a large collection of BOOKS 
on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 

London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, Vol. IX. (Second Series), with Woodcuts and Six 
Plates, §vo, price 7s. 6d. 


\ EMOIRS of the LITERARY and PHILO- 

4 SOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. Vol. IX. 

Containing Papers by Messrs. Clare and Bateman, Kirkman, Hop- 

kins, Sturgeon, Goodman, Just, Joule, Binney, Calvert, Smith, 

Fairbairn, Harley, Finlay, Leigh, and Williamson. 

Second edition, illustrated with 270 Woodcuts and 12 Plates, form- 
ing Vol. VI. of Illustrated Standard Scientific Library. &vo, 
price 22s 

QUEKETT'S TREATISE on the MICROSCOPE. 

Svo. Second edition, much improved. Vol. III. or Vol. X. of 

the Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. By Drs. 


KNAPPS, RONALDS, and RICHARDSON. Vol. ITT. svo. Con- 

taining Flour, Tea, Tobacco, Coffee, 

trated with Woodcuts, and Fight coloured Plates 

London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent Street; and 
290, Broadway, New York. 


Illus- 


Water, or Sugar 


Price 22s 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


FOR 1852. 





I 


MEMOIRS of THE MARQUIS OF 
ROCKINGHAM and his CONTEMPORARIES. 
From original Letters and Documents. Now first 
Published. By the Right Hon. the Eapn of ALBR- 


MARLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


IT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LITE- 
RARY LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


Author of “ Our Village,” &c. 3 vols. post Svc, 31s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


Il. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: Memoirs of the 
Last Dauphiness, the Duchess D’Angoulesme. By 
Mrs. Romer, Author of “‘ A Pilgrimage to the Temples 
and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
By Count Cgsarr Batno. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion by Mrs. BunsBury. 2 vols. 21s, 
[Now ready. 


¥. 
ROUGHING it in the BUSH; or, 
LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. Moopiz. 2 vols 


post Svo. 
vi. 


A RIDE over the ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS to CALIFORNIA. By the Hon. Henry 
Coxe, Author of * Vienna in 1848,” &c. 8vo. 14s. 
[Now ready. 
VII. 


LIFE in BOMBAY, and the NEIGH- 
BOURING OUT-STATIONS. Royal 8vo, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 

VIII. 


SOLWAN;: or, WATERS OF COM- 
FORT. By M. Amarr. Rendered into English by the 
Translator of ‘‘ The Sicilian Vespers,” &c. 2 vols. 

[Now ready. 


Ix. 


MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGARET 
FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by Ratpu 
Watpo Emerson and W. H. CuHannine. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 
x 


THE CAPE and the KAFFIRS; or, 
NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 
SOUTH AFRICA. By ALrrep W. Coug, Post 
Svo, with a Portrait of Macomo, the celebrated Kaflir 
Chief. 


XI. 
ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. Post 
XII. 


THE ANDROMACHE of EURI- 
PIDES. Edited with Notes illustrative of the Text. 
By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A., Second Master of 
King’s College, London, and the Rev. C. Hawkins, 
B.C.L. 8vo. 

Xilt. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 

ENCE of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and edited 


by A. Sayous, Professor of the Academy at Geneva. 


9 } 
« VOis,. SVYO, 


XIV. 
BENTLEY'S SHILLING SERIES FOR THE RAIL, 
STEAM-BOAT, AND HOME LIBRARY. 
MARTIN TOUTROND; or, 


FRENCHMAN in LONDON, 
Author of ** Hajji Baba,” &e. 





RtcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





a | 
By James Mokrigs, | 





NEW WORKS NOW READY, 





’ 


% 
KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in 
AFFGHANISTAN, 2 yols,8yo. 36s, 
II, 


HON. FRED. WALPOLE’S 


3 vols. 8va, with Por- 


THE 
SOJOURN AMONGST the ANSAYRII, 
trait, &c. £2 2s. 

Ill. 


Rev. R. W. BROWNE'S HISTORY of 
GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 2 vols., 8yo. 28s, 
IV. 
MIGNET'’S HISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 
Vv 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD. Sccond Edition. 2 vols. 21s, 
Vi. 
Me MICKING’S MANILLA and _ the 
PHILIPPINES. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
VII. 


PARKMAN’S HISTORY of the CON- 


SPIRACY of PONTIAC. 21s. 


2 vols. 


VIII. 


LIEUT. BURTON'S IN 


SCENES 


SCINDE. Second Edition. 2 vols. Post S8vo. 2ls. 
Ix. 
SIMPSON’S LITERATURE OF 
ITALY. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
x. 


Rev. T. CHEEVER’S LIFE AND 
TRIALS OF A YOUNG CHRISTIAN, as developed in the 
Biography of NATHANIEL CHEEVER, M.D. Small Svo. 6s. 


xI. 





Wew Christmas Book by W. Wilkie Collins. | 


CASH-BOX; or, The 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of 
With Frontispiece by J. E. Mit 


Mr. WRAY'S 


Mask and the Mystery. 
“Antonina,” '&c. Small 8vo. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 
Antony; or, The Deaf and Dumb 
BOY. 2 vols. 
Ir. 


Spiritual Alchemy; or, Trials Turned 


TO GOLD. By the Author of ‘‘ Hearts in Mortmain,” &c- 
2 vols, 
Il}, 


The Convent and the Harem. 
By the COUNTESS PISANI. 3 vols. 


IV, 


The Old Engagement; 


STORY. By JULIA DAY. Dost #vo. 


a Spinster’s 


v. 


The Whale. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 3 vols. 


Vi. 


John Drayton. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


| PRETATION of the BIBLE 





18, Great MaRtsonoven Srnrger, 


COLBURN & CO.”*S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


en, 


MR. DISRAELI’S NEW WORK, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK; 


A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
In 1 large vol. Svo, 15s. bound, 
* This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of 
the public. We are bound to say that, as a political bio- 


graphy, we have rarely, if ever, met with a work more dex- 
terously handled, or more replete with interest.""—Btack woop. 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON'S 
NEW NOV EL, DARIEN; On, THE MERCHANT 
PRINCE. 3 vols. 

tx Darien will be read with breathless interest. The vicis- 

situdes and stirring adventures of the hero, forming sucha 
marvellous episode of real life-—the beauty and striking 
characteristics of the heroine—and the vein of pathos and 
romance that pervades the whole tale, give the book a pecu- 
liar and irresistible charm.”—Unirep SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW COMIC 





WORK, TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR, 
3 vols. 

“We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun, or 
more generally delightful..’"—Sranparp. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW WORK, 
JACOB BENDIXEN THE JEW. From the Danish, 
3 vols. 
“This tale has the fascination and the value of a glimpse 
into a most strange world. We heartily commend the novel." 
—ATHENEUM, 


A Novet. By 


EMILY HOWARD. 
[Just ready. 


Mrs. DUNLOP. 3 vols, 





PUBLISHED BY THE SOCTETY OF DILETTANTI. 
This day, with 40 Plates, Folio, £5 5s. 
fhe PRINCIPLES of ATHENIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE; or, the Results of a recent Survey, conducted 
chiefly with reference to the Optical Refinements exhibited in the 
Construction of the Ancient Buildings at Athens. Froma Survey, 
by FRANCIS C. PENROSE, M.A., Architect. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect ; and 
Tongman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row. 


BISHOP MARSH ON THE CHURCH OF ROME 
In small &vo, price 6s., the Third Edition of 
COMPARATIVE VIEW of the CILURCHES 
4 of ENGLAND and ROME: with an Appendix on Church 
Authority, the Character of Schism, and the Rock on which our 
Saviour declared that He would build his Church. By HERBERT 
MARSH, D.1D., late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. LECTURES on the CRITICISM and INTER- 
12s. 
2. LECTURES on the AUTHENTICITY and 
CREDIBILITY of the NEW STATEMENT, 5s 


BOOKS FOR EVERYRODY 
(THE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vol. IV., New 
. Volume, Is. 6d. boards, Is. paper cover. 

The FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. I., IL, IL., 
each Is. 6d. boards, Is. paper cover. 

The FAMILY ECONOMIST, 3 vols. bound in 1, 
extra cloth, 4s. 

STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 
NIGHTS, first series. Twelve Stories at 2d. each, or 2 vols., neat 
boards, or boxes, Is. each. 

STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 
Thirteen Stories at 3d. each, or in 3 vols, 


NIGHTS, second series. 
\ New Story on the First of every 


or elegant cases, Is. each. 


Month). 

™ The Economic Library. 

RURAL ECONOMY for COTTAGE FARM- 
ERS and GARDENERS. By MARTIN DOYLE and Others. 
2s. cloth. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, HOME EDUCA. 
TION, POLITENESS, and GOOD BREEDING. Hy G. KE. SAR- 
GEN'1I ls. 6d. cloth. 

CATECHISMS of GARDENING and COT- 


By MARTIN DOYLE. Is. cloth. 


TAGE FARMING. 
CATECHISM of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By 
ESTHER COPLEY. 1s. cloth. 
COTTAGE COOKERY, By Esther Copley, 


bound in cloth, Is. 

The ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, 1s. 

The WORKING-MAN’S HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK, 64. 

DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts at 6d. each, First Part 
ready Ist January. 

London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 


PUBLISHING MONTHLY AND 60LD AT 


One Shilling each Part, 


tended to comprise books of valuable information and acknow- 
Mises merit, in — adapted for reading while Travelling, and 
at the same time of a character that will render them worthy of 
preservation, but the price of which has hitherto confined them 
within a comparatively narrow cirele of readers. 


THE FIRST THIRTEEN PARTS COMPRISE— 


1. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Tuomas Bastnc- 
TON MACAULAY. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's “ Critical 
and Historical Kesays.” Price One Shilling. 


II. 


LORD CLIVE. By Tromas Basrycton 
MACAULAY. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's “ Critical and 
Historical Kesays.’ Price One Shilling. 


ill. 


LONDON in 1850-51. By J. R. M‘Cuntocn, 
Pas; Reprinted from Mr. M'Culloch’s “ Geographical Dic- 
thenary.”” Price One Shilling. 


IV. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 
* Spectator.” With Notes and Jlustrations by W. H, Wills, 
Price One Shilling. 


v 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM. By 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. Price One Shilling. 


vi. & vit. 


MR. S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE 
in NORWAY during the Years 1434, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, 
price One Shilling cach 


Viti. 


‘“*RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES.” And, | 
By THOMAS | 


“GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE.” 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. Price One Shilling. 


=. 6s. 
A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
A seiected Transiation from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. 
PERCY SINNETT. In Two Parts, price One Shilling cach. 
xi. & xu. 
EOTHEN;; or, Traces of Travel brought Home | 
from the East. Two Parts, price One Shilling each 


xitt. 


“The LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON.” 


— 


On the 15th inst. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CXCHI,, for January, 1852. Svo, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
I. GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF DESCARTES, 
Il. BISHOP PHILPOTTS. 
1Il. RECENT PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION, 
IV, CHURCH MUSIC. 
VY. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
VI. PALGRAVE’8 HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
ENGLAND, 
VII. ORDNANCE MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
VIII. THE EXPECTED REFORM BILL. 


Early in January. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 


and 1851, By JAMES CAIRD, Agricultural Commissioner to Tux 
Times Newspaper. Reprinted by Permission. 8yo. 


Nezt week. 


PROTESTANTISM and POPERY Con- 


trasted by the Acknowledged and Authentic Teaching of each 
Religion. Edited by the Rev. J. E. COX, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


On Tuesday nezt, 
Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and COM. 


PLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER, Comprising above 60,000 Names 
of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 16s, 


On Tuesday next. 
BLAINE’S INCYCLOPEDIA OF 


RURAL SPORTS, corrected to 1852 by HARRY HIEOVER, 
FPHEMERA, and Mr. A. GRAHAM. With above 600 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. Sis. 


On Tuesday next. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE ON 


TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. &vo. 


On Tuesday next. 


Mr. THOMAS TATE’S ASTRONOMY 


and the USF of the GLOBES for REGINNERS. In the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig’s New School Series. 18mo. Woodcuts, One Shilling. 


On Tuesday next, 


Mr. THOMAS TATE’S KEY to his 
FXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Containing full Solutions. 12mo. Woodcuts. 


Now ready. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, corrected to 


| 1852. 8vo, Maps, 50s.—SUPPLEMENT, 4s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


The ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEORY. 


|} By BONAMY PRICE, M.A. Reprinted, with Additions, from the 
| EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCII., Oct. 1851, Feap. 8vo, One 


Shilling 





Just published. 
1, 
Professor the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 





Ana, HORACE WALPOLE. Fy Tuomas Hastnoro~n Macartar. 
Price One Shilling 


i 
To at rottowep sr—~ | 


HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, written by Hrwseir 


and continued to his Death from his Diary, Notes, and other 
Papers. In Two Parts | 


HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 


and CHINA. Translated by Mrs. Paacr Sinwert 


SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES 


among the RED MEN. By Mrs. Jawesox. 


The following Tux Vanrs may now be Aad ia Pive Voururs, bound in 
cloth, price Hatr-a-Crown paca 


EOTHEN. 2 Parts, 1s, each; or 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 


cloth 


LAING’S NORWAY. 2 Parts, 1s. each; or 


1 wol., 2s. 6d. cloth 


| EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE; Mustrated and confirmed 


| 

A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. | 

By IDA PFEIFFER. 2 Parts, ls. each; or 1 vol., 28. 6d. cloth. | 

MR. MACAULAY'’S ESSAYS on WARREN | 

HASTINGS and LOKD CLIVE. 2 Parts, ls. cach; or 1 vol.. | 
3s. Gd. cloth 


MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on the EARL | 
of CHATHAM, On KRANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. and On ! 
GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
1 wol., 2s. 6d. cloth 


tf and STATE. 2 Parts, ls. cach: or | 


i 


of MAGIC, WITCHCRAFT, and ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 2 vols. | 
} post Svo ] Ss 


STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE. 2 vols. 
Svo, 24s 
9 


Professor the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 


| STEPHEN'S LECTURES in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. | 


Second Edition. 92 vols. Syo, 24s. 
3. 
The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. The Third 
Volume. Sv¥o, lds. 


RECENT 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, &c. 





Sir John F. W. Herschel. 


A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 


ENQUIRY, prepared for the Use of Officers and Tra- 
vellers in general. By Various Authors. Second Edi- 
tion. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Published by 
Authority of the Admiralty.) 


Sir Charles Lyell. 


A MANUAL of ELEMEN- 


TARY GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments. Fourth Edition, Woodcuts. S8vo. 12s, 

[ Next week, 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 


or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrative of Geology. Eighth Edition, 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 12s. 


Sir Humphry Davy. 


SALMONTA; or, Ds ys of Fly- 


Fishing. With some Account of the habits of Fishes 
belonging to the genus Salmo, Fifth Edition, Wood. 
cuts, Feap, 8vo. 6s, 


CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL ; 
or, The Last Days of a Philosopher. Fourth Edition, 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Sir Charles Bell. 


The ANATOMY and PHILO- 


SOPHY of EXPRESSION, as connected with the 
Fine Arts. Fourth Edition. Dlustrations, Imperial 
8vo, 21s. 


The MECHANISM and EN- 
DOWMENTS of the HAND, as evincing Design. 


Being one of the Bridgewater Treatises. New Edition. 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. [Next Week. 


Dr. Abercrombie. 


ENQUIRIES on the INTEL- 


LECTUAL POWERS, and the Investigation of Truth. 
Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


On the PHILOSOPHY of the 


MORAL FEELINGS, Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


Mrs. Somerville. 


The CONNEXION of the PHY- 





‘ 
WESLEY and METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Loyolaand Jesuitism.’ Post &vo, | 
Portrait, 10s. 6d 


5. ' 
The Rev. E. A. LITTON ON THE 
CHI Re H of CHRIST, in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry. 


So, 14s 


6. 
The Rey. A. CLISSOLD’S SPIRITUAL 


by Ancient and Modern Authorities. 4 vols, 8vo, 42s 


Mr. J. C. COLQUHOUN’S HISTORY | 


8. 
The Rev.C. L. SMITH’S NEW METRI- 


| CAL TRANSLATION of the JERUSALEM DELIVERED of 


' TASSO 2 vols fey SYK i2s 
9. 
SOUTHEY’'S THE DOCTOR &e. Com. 
piete in One Volume, with Portrait, Vignette, Bust. and coloured 
| Plat Now Edit Squa : wn Sy ( os Gate , Sil fa igi 


London: Loncmax, Baown, Greey, & Loycmans. 


i 
} 


London: Loncmay, Browy, Greey, & Loycmans. | 


SICAL SCIENCES. By Mary Somenrvitiz. Eighth 
Edition. Plates. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Third Edition. Portrait, 2vols. Feap.8vo. 12s. 


Mr. Darwin. 


JOURNAL of RESEARCHES 
into the NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGY of 


the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. New Edition. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Mantell. 


THOUGHTS ON ANIMAL- 
CULES; or, the Invisible World, as Revealed by the 
Microscope. New Edition. Plates. 16mo. 6s, 





JOHN Mupray, Albemarle Street. 
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Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. By Mrs. 
Bray. Murray. 
Canova was once asked to execute a statue 
for the University of Cambridge. He was 
busy at the time, and declined to undertake 
it, adding, that he was, moreover, not the 
proper person to apply to, since England 
could give the very sculptor fit for the work. 
The Cambridge ‘Committee of Taste’ wrote 
again to ask the name of this native artist. 
‘‘T am sorry,” was Canova’s reply, “ that in 
England you possess a Flaxman, and do not 
know it.” Not long before this, Sir John 
Hawkins applied to Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
design the frontispiece for a work. ‘Go to 
young Stothard,” was Sir Joshua’s reply, 
“he will design it much better than I can.” 
Walking one day in the streets of London, 
Flaxman was struck with some prints in a 
shop-window. They were illustrations of the 
é Novelist’s Library,’ by Stothard. The 
sculptor determined to make the acquaint- 
ance of an artist whose taste seemed con- 
genial with his own. The sympathy of 
which this passing incident was the germ 
grew into a friendship deep and enduring. 
Not in genius and taste alone, but in their 
whole nature, Stothard and Flaxman were 
kindred spirits. Both were distinguished, not 
more by their excellence as artists than by 
their worth as men. Great was their mutual 
regard and affection, and as they were loved 
and revered by all who knew them, so will 
their memory be dear to every admirer of the 
good and the beautiful. It is because of the 
striking similarity of their lot in the history 
of art, that we have here joined their names 
together. Rising genius never received 
higher praise than that awarded to Flaxman 
by the discernment and generosity of Canova. 
Yet during his lifetime the general estimate 
of his works was not such as they will have in 
the judgment of posterity. His was too severe 
and classic a style for the taste of the multi- 
tude. But in matters of art criticisms are 
weighed, not counted. Time is the winnower 
of opinions, and lasting reputation depends 


after all (as in the case of Turner) on the | 


estimate of the few most capable of judging. 
It is now universally acknowledged that there 
was more than the partiality of friendship in 
the remark of Stothard, that ‘“‘no sculptor of 
modern times had approached nearer than 
Flaxman to the great masters of antiquity.” 
In the painter’s own case, we believe an 


equally marked instance will be found of the | 


disproportion between present popularity and 
permanent fame. The excellence of his works 
could not wholly be hid, and the ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ would alone have gained for any 











the oracle of the connoisseurs of the day, saw 
nothing to admire in pictures so tamely 
classic. Even at the sale of his pictures after 
his death in 1834, they fetched prices so low 
that the biographer accounts for it by assert- 
ing there had been no proper advertisement. 
We think the true cause to rest in the fact 
that Stothard’s reputation is one which time 
will increase. Some of these pictures have 
since been resold for tenfold the price then 
paid for them. The ‘ Jacob’s Dream,’ which 
once fetched only 18/., was afterwards bought 
by Mr. Jones Loyd, now Lord Overstone, 
for 3007. Such is an index of that growing 
fame which this ‘ Life’ will serve to increase 
and perpetuate. In Mrs. Bray the painter 
has found a suitable biographer, one who 
with sufficient knowledge of art and hterary 
taste, possesses a hearty enthusiasm for the 
subject of her memoir. The volume is valu- 
able, not only as an historical record of one 
of our greatest painters, but because it is full 
of instruction and encouragement to artists, 


from the details it gives of the studies and | 


pursuits of one who cwes his fame as much to 

diligent labour as to inspiring genius. 
Thomas Stothard was born in London, on 

the 17th of August, 1755. 


the same calling in Long Acre. At five years 


The father had | 
| been a Yorkshire innkeeper, and now followed | 





had been at Ilford about a year when his father 
died, and he went to live with his mother, 
who took up her residence at Stepney Green. 
As he still showed a decided taste for drawing, 
the mother was advised to apprentice him to 
a draftsman of patterns for frocatled silks 
then much in fashion. He was bound for 
seven years to a master living in Spital-square. 
About two years before the expiration of his 
indentures, flowered silks lost their vogue 
and the business of his master became siack. 
Having time on his hands, Stothard amused 
himself with making designs for Homer’s 
‘Iliad,’ Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queen,’ and other 
books he got into his possession. The master 
soon after died, and the rest of the time he 
served with the widow, who also encouraged 
his taste for historical drawing. With some 
of his sketches she adorned her parlour 
mantel-piece, and these accidentally were tho 
means of determining Stothard’s future career. 
Two gentlemen calling one day on business, 
one of them was struck with the drawings 
and on being told they were by a young 
apprentice, asked to see him. The stranger 
was Mr. Harrison, editor and proprietor of 
the ‘ Novelist’s Magazine,’ and the same who 
availed himself of Turner's early drawings. 
Taking a book from his pocket, he asked 


| Stothard to read it, and to make a design 


of age, the boy, being in delicate health, was | 


sent to an uncle at. York, who put him under 
the charge of an old widow lady, in the neigh- 
bouring village of Acomb. She lived in an 
antiquated farm-house, and kept a day school 
to aid her small means. Of the widow Stain- 
burn, and her rustie scholars, he may have 
depicted his recollections in the beautiful 
design of Shenstone’s ‘Schoolmistress,’ which 
forms one of the illustrations of Mr. Bray’s 


volume. Of this early period of his life there | 


are some characteristic memorials. 


He used | 


to tell of a store-room, into which it was his | 


delight to gain admission, on account of an 


old picture hanging on the wall, opposite to | 


which, on a stool, he used to fix himself, 
gazing with unwearied delight until called 
away to supper and to bed. ‘To Allan Cun- 
ningham, in 1830, he also gave the following 
memoranda :— 

“©The old lady had two sons in the Temple, 
London, who sent her a present of some of the 
heads of Houbraken, framed and glazed; likewise 
an engraving of the ‘ Blind Belisarius,’ by Strange ; 


-and some religious pictures by the same artist. I 


artist a world-wide reputation. But Stothard | 
never during his life was recognised with the | 


distinction due to one whom Sir 
Reynolds pointed out as the representative of 
the British school, and who was the greatest 
historical painter our country had then pro- 
duced. It was by the highest judges that his 
merit was most fully appreciated, as when 


Joshua | 


Turner said, ‘I only wish he thought as | 


much of my pictures as I doof his.” Wealthy 
patrons and professional critics, at whose 
mercy English art has too much lain, neglected 
an artist whose dignity of taste kept him from 
courting popularity. West was the historical 
painter on whom George III. preferred to 


looked often and earnestly at those productions ; 
for the old lady seemed pleased with my admira- 
tion of them. I gazed till a love of art grew within 
me, and a desire to imitate what was on her walls. 
I got bits of paper and pencils, and made many 
attempts. I could see that my hand was improv- 
ing, and I had sketched some things not amiss, 
when, at eight years old, I was removed to Stutton, 
the birthplace of my father. Before this I should 
have mentioned that my father, pleased with my 
attempts, had sent me boxes of colours, which I 
knew so little how to use, that I applied to a house- 
painter for some mixed paint, which he gave me 
in an oyster-shell, and the first man I painted was 
in black. I had no examples: you know how 
necessary they are: literature may be taught by 
words, art must come through signs.”’ 


At Stutton, Stothard remained four years, 
going to a day-school at Tadcaster. When 


‘in his thirteenth year, his father visited his 


native place, and taking him back with him 
to London, placed him at a boarding-school 
at Ilford, in Essex. Of his residence at this 
school, the only things noted are, that he was 


half-starved, and that he learned to dance of 


lavish his patronage. Sir George Beaumont, | the father of the celebrated Grimaldi. He 





from any passage which most struck him. 
On calling at the time appointed, Mr. Harri- 
son found three sketches ready, which he 
approved, and the young artist got his first 
fee of half-a-guinea. At the end of his ap- 
renticeship Stothard’s mother was living at 
3ethnal-Green, where he went to reside with 
her, and added to his little income by painting 
small family portraits among the neighbours. 
In 1778 he went to Portsmouth to visit Dar- 
eey, a fellow-artist, with whom he had become 
acquainted in London. Here he first resolved 
to follow painting as his profession; and re- 
turning to London, took lodgings in the 
Strand, with another friend, Shelly, afterwards 


| of some eminence as a miniature painter. 


His connexion with the ‘ Novelist’s Magazine’ 
became more fixed; and in a memorandum 


| among his papers it appears that he made for 


that work a hundred and forty-eight designs 
at one guinea each. For twenty-six designs 
for the ‘ Poetical Magazine’ he had the same 
rate of payment. For twenty theatrical fron- 
tispiece portraits he received seven shillings 
each, and for various borders and vignettes 
six shillings. Such was then his humble work 
and moderate payment. It was about this 
time that he painted his first picture, ‘A Holy 
Family,’ for the Society of Artists, and soon 
after was admitted as a student at Maiden- 
Lane, where, before the establishment of the 
Academy at Somerset House, the artists 
occupied temporary apartments. 

In 1792, he was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and that year exhibited his 
picture of ‘ Confirmation,’ with the print from 
which every illustrated Prayer-book is em- 


_bellished. Mrs. Bray tells an anecdote of this 
picture, that when expressing to Sir Edwin 
| Landseer her admiration of one of Stothard’s 





works at Christie’s sale, he said, ** But come 
here, and look at this;” and leading her to the 
‘Confirmation,’ added, ‘‘ Nothing in beaut 

and grace can go beyond that.” In 1794, he 
was elected a Royal Academician. Sometime 
before this he had been married, and his 
family increasing, he bought a house in New- 


'man-street, then commonly called Artist’s- 
| street. 


West, the President of the Academy, 
and Bacon, the sculptor, had lived there 
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nearly twenty years, and at one time as many 
artists were residents in this street. 
It is not now so favourite a locality, although 
the windows and show-rooms still make it 
convenient for artists. For many years after 
going to Newman-street there was little 
vicissitude in Stothard’s life. He was much 
engaged by the booksellers in making designs 
for various works. One of his first series, 
after being elected an Academician, was for 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the spirit and draw- 
ing of which were in harmony with the genius 
of that remarkable book. Among other works 
of this period were designs for * Boyer’s His- 
toric Gallery,” ‘Heath's Shakspere,’ and 
‘Macklin’s Bible.’ Of the picture of ‘ Boaz 
and Ruth,’ for the latter, in 1791, engravings 
are well known in illustrated Bibles. The 
composition has the simplicity and grandeur 
of the old masters. In the list of Christie's 
sale, the painting is set down as having sold 
for less than eight pounds. 

In 1799, Stothard was engaged by the 
Marquis of Exeter to adorn the grand stair- 
case of his mansion of Burleigh in Northamp- 
tonshire. For this he made three designs, 
War, Intemperance, and the Descent of 
Orpheus into Hell. The group of Antony 
and Cleopatra in the second subject is much 
admired. Both for drawing and colouring 
these are amongst Stothard’s finest works. The 
figures are nearly eight feet in height, a scale 
on which he very rarely painted, almost all his 
pictures being of price fe ae size. He was 
occupied four summers in this work, which 
has made Burleigh one of England's scenes 
of classic pilgrimage. The tradespeople of the 
lace intel 


as sO many strangers were attracted thither | 
to their benefit by his father’s paintings. Of | 


letters to his wife in London, while staying 
at Lord Exeter's, Mrs. Bray gives various ex- 
tracts. They chiefly show the domestic affec- 
tion of the man, but one brief postscript is 
full of interest, as disclosing his taste and 
studies :— 

“PS. Bring with you the vols, of the ‘Spectator,’ 
and Bewick's ‘ History of Quadrupeds.’” 

Of Addison he was an intelligent admirer, 
and no artist ever entered more heartily into 
the wit and the humour of the great essayist 
than Stothard. In 1803, he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy three pictures from Addison 
—‘Roger de Coverley and the Gipsies,’ ‘The 
Spectator’s Club,’ and ‘ Phillis and Brunetta.’ 
Even from the few etchings in Mrs. Bray's 
volume it will be seen that his humour was 
as racy as that of Hogarth, and as refined as 
that of Addison. We can fancy the amuse- 


‘Captain Scaramouch’ or the ‘ Rival Beau- 
ties’ would have caused had they been pre- 
sented to Tus Civr. 

Among other works in his early life illus- 
trated by Stothard, two deserve special notice 


— ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the poems of Burns. | 
Of the former series Leslie has said, that “in | 


looking at some of them one is almost more 
impressed with the solitude of the ship- 
wrecked man than in reading the book.” 
The history of ‘ Crusoe’ was a favourite sub- 
ject with him. In 1790, he drew the designs 
for Stockdale's octavo edition. and 
years after he exhibited paintings at the 
Academy from scenes in Defoe’s exhaustless 
book. 
illustrations the wildest and loveliest dream- 
land scenery is presented. In illustrating 
‘Burns’ Poems,’ which he undertook in 1809, 


y got up a public entertainment to | 
Mr. Alfred Stothard, on his visiting Burleigh, | 


‘into North Wales. 
| afterwards made, and used his sketches for 


many | 


In some of the backgrounds of these | 


for Constable’s edition, he had a new and 
unusual field, but going down to Scotland, 
his observation of national features and 

culiarities enabled him to be successful. 

Thether in the comic, or plaintive, or martial 
odes, he has entirely caught the spirit of the 
bard. The picture of Burns in the ‘Address to 
the De’il’ is ludicrously effective; and the 
strange scene is frightfully represented, where 
the poet says— 

‘* Ae dreary windy winter night, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I got a fright.” 

It is a beautiful design, too, that of the 
wife of the soldier at the wars, with the 
orphan-like children:— 

“« The widow'd nights and joyless days, 
While Willie’s far frae Logan's braes.” 

Mrs. Bray mentions that once, late in life, 
while showing a sketch he had made of Mrs. 
Burns, “ he took occasion, as he often did, to 
express his exceeding admiration of Burns; 
he used to call him the poet of nature.” 

The reputation acquired in Scotland by this 
work, procured him, some years afterwards, a 
commission to paint the cupola of one of the 
finest buildings in Edinburgh, the Hall of the 
Advocates’ Library. He was to receive for 
this work three hundred guineas, but the 
time, labour, and expense incurred by him far 
exceeded his original estimate. Qn repre- 
senting this he received additional payment. 

We have already remarked how instructive 
to young artists are the records of Stothard’s 
methods of study. A variety of facts bearing 
upon this remark we may here gather to- 
| gether. When a student at the Academy, he 
| never sat down to draw for a long period 
from a single figure, and disapproved of the 
tentative practice of rubbing out and groping 
after correctness. He made quick but careful 
outlines in pen and ink, changing frequently 
| his position, and producing many drawings 
‘of the same figure. Truth of outline he felt 
| to be first necessary, after which light and 
shade would be easily studied. Like Hogarth, 
he never painted from the living model. A 
friend, who was painting an historical picture, 
and wished to have his opinion of it, asked 
Mr. Alfred Stothard to bring his father while 
the living model was standing. On being 
told that he never used a model, “‘ Then he 
stands alone,” was the answer; “I can now 
understand how it is all Stothard’s works are 
so graceful.” He had acquired the art of 
| storing images in his memory, an art in which 
| Hogarth tells us he studied to perfect him- 
self. In seeking these images, when not at 
his easel or his books, our artist was ever 
actively busy. Faces and forms he met with 





| 
j 
i 





_with the same care that Turner treasured the 
| passing effects of clouds and shadows. When 
Boydell, as Lord Mayor, asked him to a ball 


book, and perhaps the citizens of ‘ Cheape,’ 
/in the ft 9. al Pilgrims,’ are remi- 
niscences of that evening. His country 
rambles were frequent; as early as 1777, 
visiting with his mother her native town of 








formed of the sails stretched on the oars and 
the boat-hook, and of this scene a sketch was 
made, an etching of which is given in the 
‘Life.’ Not only the general aspects but the 
minute details of nature engaged his study. 
Having to paint a sylph, he said to a friend 
that he hardly knew how to paint such a 
being of fancy. ‘Give a butterfly’s wing, 
and you have it,” was the remark. ‘ That I 
will,” he replied; ‘‘and,to be correct, will paint 
it from nature.” He went to the distant 
fields and brought home a peacock butterfly, 
and on an accident happening to it before its 

ortrait was finished, he went again and 
Sought a tortoiseshell species. Astonished 
at the beauty and variety of the combinations 
of colour, he thenceforth became a lover and 
collector of Papilionacea, and used to tell 
how much he owed to their ‘ study in the art 
of colouring.’ Of flowers also he was an 
ardent admirer for the purposes of art, and 
delighted to ramble among the fields or 
hedge-rows, and on the spot to copy the wild 
plants which arrested his notice. When he 
could not be out of town, he used to go in the 
morning to Covent-garden, and bring home 
any flowers to paint which struck his fancy. 
These flower sketches proved of great use in 
a style of work in which he had much em- 
ployment,—designing patterns for plate and 
ornamental jewellery. Even in the shops he 
found useful studies, and he used to walk 
sometimes on purpose to note the effects of 
the rich silks displayed in some mercers’ win- 
dows. The draperies of many of his females 
are much admired, and were doubtless the 
results of these frequent observations. In all 
his works, whether the most important or the 
most trifling, he endeavoured to attain to 
whatever correctness study could command. 
When illustrating Shakspere, he took his 
dresses, and armour, and everything histo- 
rical, from the authority of ancient monu- 
ments and manuscripts, and spared no effort 
to acquire the correctest knowledge on his 
subjects. And in the same spirit he used to 
take sketches from all illustrated books of 
voyages and travels, that they might be of 
use when his scenes happened to be laid in 
these countries. 

To the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’ Stothard’s 
best known and most popular work, a sepa- 
rate chapter is derciel. some of the details 
of which will be read with interest. Of the 
picture itself we need say nothing, as prints 
and bas-reliefs of it are everywhere found, 


_ and it tells its own story with all the clear- 


ness of history and the charm of a poem. It 


a | was Cromek, the engraver, who suggested to 
led ] |in the streets or in society were treasured | 
ment and admiration which the designs of 


him the subject. He had often before men- 
tioned his idea, but the common remark was, 


'that no one could hope to make anything of 


/suchascene. To represent so large a mounted 
at the Mansion-House, he took his sketch- | as 


company travelling together on a straight 


road, without the monotony of a procession, 


'was felt to be difficult. 


Shrewsbury, he made a sketching excursion | 


Such tours he often 
the beautiful backgrounds of his pictures. 
Once with two friends, Ogilby and Blake. on 
a boating excursion up the Medway, the party 


were arrested on suspicion of being French | 


spies, and were kept in durance till inquiry 
could be made of parties referred to in Lon- 
don, a process not so speedy as in our days 
of electro-telegraphic despatch. A tent was 


Cromek was con- 
vinced that Stothard could do the subject 
justice, and persuaded him to undertake it. 
In the discrimination of the characters much 
judgment and tact were necessary; but by 
following closely Chaucer's graphic narrative 
the task was comparatively easy. Faithful 
rendering of the original was here the highest 
piteh which art could reach. And, indeed, 
the creations of the poet are by the painter 
made to pass before our eyes. Many, too, 


from this picture have been Jed to the works 
of the father of English poetry; and it is no 
light honour to an artist to have in any degree 


The highest 


~~ 


added to the fame of Chaucer. 
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faculty of invention is apparent in the group- 
ing of the figures and the whole arrangement 
of the company. In this there was scope | 
left for the artist’s ingenuity, and skilfully 
has he contrived to give all possible variety | 
in the unity of the scene. The horses display | 
like ingenuity and skill. Stubbs, the animal | 
painter, hearing how Stothard was engaged, | 
called on him, saying he felt great curiosity | 
to see a picture in which nearly twenty horses | 
were introduced:— 

“On looking at it, Stubbs exclaimed, ‘ Mr. 
Stothard, it has been said that I understand horses 
pretty well; but I am astonished at yours. You | 
have well studied these creatures, and transferred | 
them to canvas with a life and animation which, 
until this moment, I thought impossible. And you | 
have got such a variety of them; pray, do tell me, | 
where did you get your horses?’ ‘ From every-day | 
observation,’ replied Stothard ; and Stubbs departed, | 
acknowledging that he could do nothing in com- 
parison with such a work.” 

The care taken with the details of the picture 
was great. For the costumes, the armour of 
the knight, and all the adjuncts of the figures, 
he studied carefully ancient illuminated manu- 
scripts. The portrait of Chaucer is from that 

reserved in the British Museum, said to be 
y Thomas Occleve, a pupil and friend of the 
poet. For the background, in which the 
Surrey Hills are introduced, he took sketches 
on the spot from the Old Kent Road, near 
Peckham. The time occupied by the work 
was very short, and we are told that much of 
it was painted by candle-light. The picture 
was publicly exhibited in all the great towns 
of England, and also at Edinburgh and 
Dublin. The engraving was brought out by 
subscription, and had an immense sale. The 
proofs were to be six, and the prints three 
guineas. Among Stothard’s papers has been | 
found a rough draft of a letter, without an | 
address, which gives the only information we 
possess as to his own arrangements with Mr. 
Cromek. After referring to Cromek’s death, 
and the assistance he was himself compelled 
to give for getting out the engraving, he 
says— 

‘“When I undertook the picture, the price agreed 
was sivty pounds; the degree of finish was left to 
me at the conclusion of it. In the progress of the | 
work, the subject and design appearing more im- | 
portant—worthy of more attention than either of 
us at first apprehended, Mr. Cromek himself made | 





the following proposition: that if I, on my part, | 
would give one month’s additional attention to the | 
picture, over and above what was first agreed, he 
would make the sum one hundred pounds. This 
additional forty was to be paid as soon as he could 
collect from his subseribers. This he did not do ; | 
excusing himself on the score of the expense he was 
at in advertising, &c. He sold the picture to Mr. 
Hart Davis for three hundred pounds or guineas 
(Mr. Alfred Stothard says it was five hundred). 
He then in like manner excused himself as he had 
done before ; and as I received his plea of success | 
with the public with indulgence, and as the plate | 
was In progress towards completion, deferred my 
demand till publication. This I have done in his 
alleged difficulties. Schiavonetti’s death following 
soon alter, put a stop to the work: and from 
what succeeded to this, I had additional reason not 
to urge my demand on the widow.” 


The foregoing extract, while it shows the 


| properties, and appliances of 





simplicity of character and kindness of heart 
for which Stothard was remarkable, furnishes 
an interesting fact in the biography of English | 
painters and the history of the art. The 
picture 1s now in the possession of Mr. Bod- 
dington, and if ever it again comes into the | 
market, the price originally received would | 
scarcely, but for this document, have been | 





credited. The sum for which Schiavonetti 
undertook the engraving was three hundred 
and thirty guineas, and it was to be com- 
pleted in fifteen months. He had proceeded 
as far as the etching when he died. A second 
engraver, and also Mr. Cromek, soon after 


died, and the plate was at length finished by 


| Heath 


in his best style. A fae-simile of 
Stothard’s first sketch for the work, belonging 
to Miss Denman, is given in Mrs. Bray's 


volume, and a small engraving of the picture 


forms a fitting head-piece to the title-page. 
Here, for the present, we must leave this 


_very tasteful and interesting book. 





1. Inaugural Discourse at the Opening of the 
Government School of Mines, §c. By Sir 
Henry T. De la Beche, C.B., F.R.S. 

2. The Relations of Natural History to Geo- 
logy and the Arts. A Lecture introductory 
to the Course to be delivered during the 
Session 1851-1852. By Edward Ilorbes, 
F.R.S. 

3. On the National Importance of Studying 
Abstract Science, with a view to the Healthy 
Progress of Industry, (being an Introdue- 
tory Lecture to the Course of Chemistry, 
Session 1851-1852.) By Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., F.R.S. 

4, On the Importance of Cultivating Habits 
of Observation, (being the Introductory Lec- 
ture to the Course on Mechanical Science, 
Session 1851-1 S52.) 

Aw introductory lecture is usually that in 

which the lecturer tells least in the greatest 

number of words. ‘Those, however, the 
titles of which head the present article, are 
of a different stamp. They have been de- 
livered under peculiar circumstances, and 


world of science. A well-abused government 
has spontaneously aided by money, influence, 
and the favourable opportunities at its com- 
mand. in forming a collection of minerals and 
fossil organic remains. It has erected a mag- 
nificent museum for its reception and arrange- 
ment: and it has done more. With a wise 
insight into the only rational and conceivable 
end of such collections, it has built a theatre 
in connexion with the museum, and has en- 
dowed as many professorships as were re- 
quired to teach the public the signification, 
the various 
classes of objects which it has been at the 
expense and trouble to collect, preserve, and 
classify. 

The museum alluded to is ‘The Museum 
of Practical Geology,’ fronting Piccadilly, and 
accessible in Jermyn-street, open gratuitously 


to the public during the first three days of the | 
| per annum, or 


| Kure ype.” The 


week. The organization for making it of use 


‘is ‘The Government School of Mines and of 
| Science applied to the Arts.’ 


Of these esta- 


blishments, or rather of this rationally and 
completely-organized whole, the director and 


main founder is Sir Henry T. De la Beche, 
C.B., F.R.S. 
as Bentham proposed to denominate, by a 
single-worded equivalent, the beautiful science 
miscalled ‘ Natural History’—1is 


The Professor of Physiurgy— | 
| 500,0002., and that of copper in Cornwall and 





/mark an epoch in the history of our English | 





| 
{ 


Edward | 


Forbes, F.R.S.; the Professor of Chemistry | 


is Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S.; of Mechanics, 
Robert Hunt, who is also Keeper of the 


Mining Records; of Geology, A. C. Ramsay, | ( 
-in the Queen’s or Kast India Company’s 


F.R.S.; of Mining and Mineralogy, Waring- 
ton W. Smyth, M.A.; of Metallurgy, John 
Percy, F.R.S. 

The Lectures which have now been pub- 
lished include the one introductory to the 


general session, and those introductory to the 
special subjects of Physiurgy, Chemistry, and 
Mechanics—the three courses now in pro- 
gress of delivery, and in which the subjects 
are treated of more especially in their rela- 
tions to Geology and the Arts. The Pro- 
fessor of Geology will commence his series 
of lectures on Tuesday next; the course on 
Mining begins on Wednesday, and that on 
Metallurgy on ‘Thursday. And so may the 
good work thus auspiciously begun go on and 
prosper! 

The discourses, already published, are 
respectively characteristic of the eminent 
men who have been selected for their im- 
portant offices. Indeed, so difficult is it for 
any man to divest himself of his individuality, 
that we may recognise something of each 
particular professor's in the title of his 
lecture. That of Professor Forbes bespeaks 
the wide grasp, expanded views, and varied 
application which have marked his zoological 
studies. ‘The logical precision and attention 
to details which characterize the labours of 
Professor Hunt prevented his overlooking 
the fact, that ¢Ae introductory lecture to a 
course is a definite one, and he instinctively 
felt that a course (of lectures subaud.) on 
Mechanical Science is very different from the 
progress or course of the science itself. The 
somewhat grandiloquent title of the chemical 
protessor’s discourse smacks of the busy 
man. big with the triumphs of the Great 
Exhibition. 

Sir Henry De la Beche’s lecture contains a 
plain official statement of the dates and cir- 
cumstances of the progressive development of 
the institution over which he so worthily 
presides, with due meed of acknowledgment 
to the several high governmental personages 
who wisely acted upon his suggestions as to 
the best mode of illustrating the useful appli- 
entions of Geology. He next defines the 
chiet departments of the Museum, and already 
feels himself justified in characterizing * our 
very important and valuable paleontological 
collection” as ** the most perfect of its kind.” 
The Mining Record Otlice, established in 
connexion with the Museum, appears to be a 
most useful feature in the organization at 
Jermyn-street. There may be found infor- 
mation respecting the distribution and pro- 
duce of mines, with plans and sections, not 
only of modern workings, but also of aban- 
doned veins; the last being important both 
as a means of saving life and the erroneous 
outlay of capital, by preventing new works 
from being carried out in wrong directions. 
Amongst the statistics given in this lecture, 
we find the ‘‘raw mineral produce of Great 
Britain and Ireland valued at 24,000,000/, 
about four-ninths of that of all 
amount of coal annually raised 
in Great Britain is estimated at more than 
35,000,000 tons, and, in Sir Henry's opinion, 
it probably much exceeds this amount. In 
1850, 2,250,000 tons of iron were produced. 
The annual value of the tin raised in England is 


Devon alone is 900,000/.. With regard to the 
valuable lectures which explain, and are re- 
ciprocally illustrated by, the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, the liberal management admits 
to them, at half their present reasonable 
charges, officers of the army and navy, either 


service, and managers and agents of mines, 


| under conditions noticed in one of our adver- 


tisements. Sir Henry De la Beche also pro- 


_mises that, “ as far as may be in our power, 
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we to explain, by evening lectures to 
fan srovking aaeal Kido, those really 
engaged in business, and whose good charac- 
ters can be vouched for by their employers, 
such parts of our collections as may be thought 
to be usefully interesting to them.” 
Professor Edward Forbes takes higher 
ground, and introduces his hearers at once 
to the philosophy of his science. Knowing 
that it must appear at first glance to be the 
least useful or immediately applicable of the 
subjects taught in the new curriculum, he 
enters upon an able vindication of the claims 
of Zoology to at least equal consideration 
with those subjects. He insists, in the first 
place, on the importance of the methodical 
study of animals, plants, and minerals, as an 
educational science, and as educing the im- 
portant faculties of accurate observation and 
comparison; and he feelingly deplores the 
systematic suppression, in the ordinary course 
of education, of the strong tendency to col- 





lect, compare, and classify natural objects | 
which is implanted in most young minds; | 
sagaciously foreseeing that one of the chief | 
difficulties with which a school of applied | 
science will have to contend, will be in the \ 
absence of the rudiments of the natural | 
sciences in the pupils, who will be sent forth | 
from the present grammar schools of Eng- | 
land. He next vindicates his favourite | 
science from the disparaging reflections 
which have been passed on it, upon the 
supposition that naturalists were occupied 
entirely with the naming and describing of 
the kinds of animals and plants. No doubt 
the habitual labours of some who occupy the 
warmest, if not*the highest berths provided 
for zoologists in England, must leave such an | 
impression on the minds of the learned dig- | 
nitaries in law and divinity, whose official | 
duties, in relation to science, occasionaliy 
bring them within view of the results of a | 
busy naturalist’s labours. But they would | 
greatly err in taking their Coryphwus as the | 
type of the active zoologists now at work in 
England: the majority of these know well, | 
that to name and describe are but to enrol an | 
object in the great dictionary of science; and | 
that words in dictionaries are but exhibitions | 
of the raw materials out of which literature 
is made. 





‘¢ Practical services to the craftsman, by furnish- 
ing out of the endless store of beautiful objects that 
are rendered familiar to him by his scientific pur- 
suits, sources of new and exquisite design—fancies 
originating in the teeming brain of nature,— -God- 
born thoughts, that become manifest in living 
shapes, all consistent, never jarring,—in every part 
admirably adapted to each destined purpose.” 


That the liberal education, as it is termed, 
of an Englishman is too exclusive of the 
elements of the natural sciences—too uni- 
formly, and for too long a period, directed to 
classical, logical, or mathematical attainments, 
is now, we believe, generally felt, if not 
acknowledged. ‘The true interests of science 
are more likely to be compromised than 





promoted by an injudicious and exaggerated | 


onslaught against a system so eo ren 
and so deeply rooted, and to which its 
advocates do point as the nurture-ground 
of so many of the noblest intellects that 
have adorned the annals of our country. 
Liberally, therefore, and, because liberally, 
wisely, has Professor Forbes deprecated any 
‘‘ disparagement of the educational value of 
the sherlous literature of Greece and Rome, or 


, any withholding of due honour from the many 


able and learned men who give dignity to 
their profession as educators.” And this manly 
avowal is the more valuable in contrast with 
the injudicious and unealled-for attacks on 


ages, supported by heedlessly selected illus- 
trations of the subjects on which the keen 
wits and profound thinkers of that period 
occupied themselves, in a lecture which has 
already called down the well-administered 
rebuke of a widely circulated and influential 
journal, which no one ever suspected of undue 
leaning to the abstruse or unpractical. After 
the apology which Dr. Lyon Playfair sent to 
‘The Times,’ we hardly expected to find 
such subjects as—‘‘the manner in which 
angels are nourished?—whether they usually 
speak Hebrew or Greek?—what are the spirits 
to which are confided the digestive powers of 
animals ?—whether Adam, before the fall, 
was acquainted with the ‘ Liber Sententiarum’ 
of Petrus Lombardus?”—cited as examples of 
the scho astic discussions and “ unmeaning 
questions of theology,” characteristic of the 


“There was a time, not very long | philosophy of the times of St. Augustine and 


ago—there may be a few holders by it yet— | of Aquinas. We can assure Professor Play- 
when it was supposed that to be a zoologist | fair that his own habits of thought and modes 


a knowledge of comparative anatomy was | 
superfluous.” ‘ That day,” as the Professor | 
truly says, “is gone; and we question | 
whether there be a zoologist out of the | 
British Museum who would now maintain | 
such a state of things to be science; but were 

he still to advance the notion, “‘ he would be | 
listened to with a smile, not argued with.” 

Paleontology, that new and rapidly expand. | 
ing science, is the offspring of the happy 

union of Physiurgy with Anatomy, i. e., of 

zoology with zootomy, for the animal king. | 
dom; of botany with phytotomy, for the | 
vegetable world. Truly and eloquently does 
the physiurgic Professor set forth the para- 
mount importance of rightly interpreted fos- 
sils in the determination of the great pro- 
blems of geology; and most aptly and impres- 
sively has he related the instances of ruinous 
loss sustained through confidence in “ prac- | 
vical men,” who were ignorant of those charac- | 
ters and that language by which nature has | 
inscribed the true age and relations of a rock | 
by means of its imbedded fossils. Finally, | 
the genial and eloquent Professor points out | 
how the naturalist may render 


| stone? 


of expression might be much improved by a 
study of the dialectics which became a science 
through the labours of the men whom he 
decries. They would have taught him, for 
example, the difference between a ‘ discovery’ 
and an ‘invention,’ which ought more espe- 
cially to be known and kept in mind by 
whosoever would assume to himself the 
high office of vindicating the claims of 
pure science and abstract truth to the 
highest estimation. Yet how many, e. ¢., 
of our nobility and men of wealth and of 
material influence, whilst echoing Dr. Play- 
fair’s definition of the application of electro- 
magnetism to telegraphic use as a ‘ bril- 
liant discovery,’ ever heard of Oxrxrstep, or 
dreamt of contrasting his truly brilliant 
discovery of the conversion of electric into 





‘the dialectics and theology of the middle | 





tions, occupy in their estimation the place 
which the great and true discoverer of the 
fertile principle giving birth to such applica- 
tions ought exclusively to possess. We would 
not go so far as Sir John Herschel was 
carried in the warmth of his address to the 
British Association at Southampton, and 
characterize the ‘electric telegraph’ as the 
scum of Oersted’s brilliant discovery; but the 
logician and metaphysician will draw the right 
distinction between the discovery of the ab- 
stract truth itself and the most ingenious 
application of it. Oersted and Faraday are 
discoverers, Wheatstone and Stephenson are 
inventors, and they have their respective 
rewards. The allusion to the electric tele- 
graph by Professor Hunt, at page 5 of his 
lecture, contrasts most favourably with that 
in Professor Playfair’s (page 16), on which we 
have been compelled to comment. Above all, 
the lecturer, in his introductory discourse, 
ought to lay the foundations of a confidence 
in his succeeding lectures by scrupulous atten- 
tion to accuracy in his statements and illustra- 
tions. Dr. Playfair asks, “‘ When an Italian 
physician, having hung on an iron railing 
the legs of a frog fastened to copper hooks, 
observed that each gust of wind caused con- 
vulsions in the legs of the dead animal, who 
could have prophesied that this accidental 


| observation would entirely alter the character 


of a future century?” And we reply, first, 
by a counter question, Who that has read the 
life of Galvani would have expected to find 
one of his best purposely-devised experiments 
thus introduced as an accidental affair! Now, 
to say nothing of the exaggerated tone in 
which the consequences of the manifold deve- 
lopments by as many great and diverse intel- 
lect are laid exclusively to the account of one 
small element in the series—a hyperbole of 
that extravagant kind which defeats its object 
—the experiment quoted had its origin as 
follows:—Galvani had the good fortune to 
have an intelligent and observant wife, and 
the character of a future century depended 
more, in Playfairian logic, on that fact than 
on the one which the Professor quotes. Now, 
this wife happened to be preparing a dish of 
frogs, and having taken off their skins, had 
laid them on a table in the studio near the 
conductor of an electrical machine, which had 
been recently charged. She was much sur- 
prised, upon touching them with a knife, to 
observe the muscles of the frogs strongly 
convulsed. She was the daughter of a 
Professor of Bologna, and seems to have 
had some notion that phenomena were the 
food of science, as frogs might be of its 
teachers, so she acquainted her husband with 
the facts. Galvani repeated the experiment, 
and found that it was necessary to pass a 
spark, or communicate electricity through 
the metallic substance with which the frogs 


| were touched. After having varied the ex- 





magnetic force, with the clever inventive 
application of the discovery which has brought 
present fame and competency to Mr. Wheat- 
Qur vulgar great as well as small are 
captivated only by such inventive applications | 


periment in several ways, he was led to con- 
clude that there existed an ‘animal electricity’ 
both in nerves and muscles; and the following 
circumstance was that on which Galvani most 
relied for the accuracy of his opinion:— 
Having seen the effects of the direct electri- 
city of the machine on the muscles of frogs, 
and that by exposing only the spine, legs, 
and connecting nerves to the electrical action, 
a very small charge was sufficient to produce 


the convulsive motions, he imagined, as he 


expressly tells us, that the atmospheric elec- 


of the abstract principles of science; and the | tric; : 

Iples OF § ; and | tricity, though of feeble tension, might be 
— are lucky in the degree of utility, | sufficient to produce like results. He there- 
and ingenious in the novelty, of such applica- | fore suspended some frogs, thus prepared, 
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by copper hooks to iron railings, when he 
observed that the convulsed motions de- 
pended on the position of the frogs relative 
to the metals. His antagonist Volta, who 
combated Galvani’s notion of an animal elec- 
tricity, repeated and modified this experi- 
ment, and was thereby led, as is well known, 
to the establishment of the modification of 
the electric force by means of the battery 
that bears Volta’s name. We recommend to 
Dr. Playfair’s attention, when he has leisure, 
the original work, published by Galvami in 
1791, entitled ‘Aloysii Galvani de viribus Elec- 
tricitatis in Motu Musculari Commentarius.’ 
And finally, in reference to the supreme value 
of abstract philosophic truth, and to the re- 
verence due to those appointed instruments, 
by Providence, in its evolution, whilst we 
fully concur with Professor Playfair’s dictum, 
‘Science is too lofty for measurement by the 
yard of utility ; too inestimable for expression by 
a money standard. These grovelling ideas of the 
objects of science, which constantly jar it in its inter- 
course with the world, ought to find no response 
in the breast of any devotee who would draw in- 
spiration from its shrine ;” 
we would respectfully hint to the Pro- 
fessor that, in order to impress that truth on 
the princes and magnates of this world, the 
devotee should so walk in his scientific paths 
as to make it manifest to all men that he 
“not only deemed it unwise,” but never did 
‘address to himself the question ewi bono?” 
To these remarks, into which our duty as 
independent critics has led us, we must add, 
however, and it is with much more pleasure, 
that each of the published lectures of the 
well-organized staff of the School of Mines 
will afford as much interest and instruction 
in their perusal as they gave in their delivery. 
The full development of the new Museum of 
Mineralogy and Geology, anc of the system 
for its exposition and applications in science 
and art, will have the good wishes and co- 
operation of every friend of science and of the 
advancement of knowledge in this country. 
The matter-of-fact economist will no doubt 
ask, Is there not already a much larger, better, 
and more instructive Museum of Mineralogy 


and Paleontology already supported at the | 


public cost? Undoubtedly: it is part of that 
which is called emphatically the “ British 
Museum ;” but as to its instructiveness, we 


can only speak of its capacity so to be ren- | 


dered. The powers, however, to which that 
great and wonderful Museum has been, by 
the chapter of accidents and a kind of retro- 
gressive development, consigned, have in 
their wisdom decreed otherwise. Typified 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury as the chief 
of the elective trustees, and by Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis as the most active of the ordi- 
nary trustees, this governing body views the 
evidences of nature committed to its charge 
in a different spirit from that in which Go- 
vernment has viewed the Museum in Jermyn 
Street, or Parliament viewed that at Sur- 
geons’ Hall. 

_ £15,000 a year, and palaces, are a solecism 
in the ministry of Him “ whose kingdom is not 


of this world,” liable to collapse under the | 


pressure of an expanding general and scientific 
education. The Archbishop and Sir Robert 
do well, according to their generation, to stifle 
as far as in them lies that dangerous desire for 
light and knowledge. What better mode in 
reference to the British Museum, so strangely 
under their rule, than to appoint to the care 


and custody of each department whoever may | 


be least qualitied to understand it or make it 


understood? The late ‘Blue Book’ brought 
to light some singular illustrations of this 


of zoology; a botanist or archeologist at the 
head of mineralogy. Since then a new col- 


the force of circumstances accumulated itself 
at the British Museum, and the above-cited 


the head of the geology and paleontology, an 
entomologist, whose name will now be pre- 


cultivators at home and abroad. 

As a straw shows the way of the wind, we 
will conclude with the notice of another 
appointment made on the sane day, by the 


British Museum. 
department was desirous to retain a clever 
and handy subordinate attendant, temporarily 
hired to ‘supply the place of poor Culliford, 
whose amiable disposition the frequenters of 
the department may remember. Robert 
Brown. therefore, whose name does honour 
to his country, and whose wish there is not a 
truly great man in Europe who would not 
feel himself honoured by receiving and ful- 
filling, condescended to write to this Arch- 





i 


bishop, stating his wish to retain him whom 
| he had found best qualified for the required 

services in his department. ‘The Chante 
deigns no reply, and appoints his valet to the 
place. 








Reminiscences of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
By John Anderson, Esq. WNisbets. 
PERSONAL reminiscences of any notable man, 
who, like Dr. Chalmers, has had more in- 


written works, are always of interest. The 
writings of Dr. Chalmers we do not rate so 
high as many of his admirers. 
power and brilliancy, there is a diffuseness 
and grandiloquence which frequently enfeeble 
rather than enforce his meaning. It is true 
that in his pulpit discourses there are bursts 
of noblest eloguence,—his writings on political 
economy abound in views the soundness and 
| importance of which statesmen have acknow- 
ledged,—and his theological and ethical 
treatises are imbued at once with the spirit of 
deepest piety and highest philosophy. Yet 
| out of all his voluminous works it 1s hard to 
point out one which is certain to take its 
place in the select library of British classics. 
One of his earliest and least elaborate, ‘The 
Astronomical Discourses,’ is that which has 
had the widest, and will probably have the 
most enduring, popularity. But of the fame 
and influence of Dr. Chalmers, apart from his 
writings, there is no difference of opinion. 
For many years before his death he was 
the man of most mark in Scotland, and 
even during Sir Walter Scott’s lifetime, his 
was the name which the greatest number of 
his countrymen spoke of with highest admira- 
tion. He was one of the few Scotchmen, and 
fewer nonconformists, to whom an English 
university ever granted an honorary degree, 
and it was along with Herschel and Brewster 
that his name was enrolled in the membership 
| of the French Institute. Of his eloquence, it 
'was said by the prince of critics, Francis 
Jeffrey, that he was the only man who ever 
gave him an idea of what history relates of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. Jeffrey said this 
'after his speech on Catholic emancipation, 
which is certainly one of the finest efforts of 











lection, illustrative of a new science, has by | 


sented, probably for the first time, in con- | | 
nexion with those sciences, to their wondering | from the Presbyterians and Dissenters was 


With all their | onl; 
_vinity throughout Scotland, but many from 


| 


modern oratory. Brougham and Mackintosh 
had written to Chalmers, telling him that 


principle; a chemist, e. g., put at the head | they feared the influence of the old Presby- 


_terian hatred to r operys and that the success 


of their cause would very much depend on the 
voice of public opinion in Scotland. Although 
rarely appearing in public, except in the pulpit 
or in the Church Courts, Dr. Chalmers went 


types of its government have just placed at | to ‘the emancipation meeting’ in Edinburgh, 


and there advoeated the claims of the Catho- 
lics, on grounds both of justice and policy, 


with such power, that the dreaded opposition 


London were of equal influence. 


Some of his appearances in 
It was by 
his lectures on Establishments, delivered 
before an audience which included most of the 


entirely broken. 


Most Reverend holder of patronage at the | members of the government and the bench 


The head of the botanical | 


of bishops, and the leading statesmen of the 
day, that the rising feeling of opposition to the 
Church of England, after the passing of the 


| Reform Bill, was silenced and repressed. His 


pulpit eloquence also has been praised by 
judges the most fastidious. Lockhart speaks 
of his *‘ overcoming the cold dignity of Lord 


Castlereagh and the reluctant scepticism of 
| Jeffrey ;” and Canning, after listening with 


intense interest to the close of a long sermon, 


‘turned to Wilberforee, and said, ‘* We have 


a ene 


fluence from his living presence than from his | 


no preaching like that in England.” ‘1 was 
surprised,” says Wilberforce, in lis Diary, 
‘to see how greatly Canning was affected ; at 
times quite melted into tears. 1 should have 
thought he had been too much hardened in 
debate to show such signs oi feeling.” But 
it was chiefly in works of quiet, busy philan- 
thropy that the strength of Dr. Chalmers’ 
life was expended. As Professor, first of 
Ethics at St. Andrew’s, and afterwards of 
Theology at Edinburgh, he devoted himself 
to the preparation of students for the ministry, 
and by his fame as a lecturer, and success 


'as ateacher, he attracted to his classes not 














only the greater part of the students of di- 


distant countries. His lectures were not con- 
fined to doctrinal and critical subjects, but he 
gave discourses on education, pauperism, and 
all departments of political economy on which 
he thought that clergymen could exert a use- 
ful influence. For the diflicult problem of 
the reclaiming and raising the masses of the 
uneducated population, he maintained that 
the only solution lay in the bringing to bear 
upon manageable districts the machinery of 
the parochial system, the church and school, 
with the provident societies and savings’ 
banks, and other appliances of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. District after district in the worst 
parts of the Scottish towns he successively 
took up, in order to prove by practical expe- 
riment the soundness of his views; and 
wherever the parochial system was fully 
wrought, apart from those religious benefits 
which are beyond human calculation, it was 
invariably found that crime rapidly dimi- 
nished, the poor rates were greatly reduced, 
and every healthy social symptom appeared. 
Towards the close of his life Dr. Chalmers 
had undertaken a district, which was like 
the Seven Dials, or Jacob’s Island, of the 
northern capital; and it was a scene worthy 
of being ranked with the philanthropy of 
Howard or Brainerd, to see the venerable old 
man, on the Sabbath-day, in an old tannery- 
loft, which at first served as church and 
school-room, instructing the rough outeast 
eople of the West Port of Edinburgh, who 
ticked up to him as a father and a friend. 

Of the early life of Dr. Chalmers there are 
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some interesting notices. At St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrew's, which he entered in 
1795, his literary friends were John Campbell, 
now Lord Chief Justice, and the lamented 
John Leyden, on whose death Sir W. Scott 
has written so fine an elegy. He afterwards 
studied at Edinburgh, in the brilliant days of 
Playfair, Dugald Stewart, and Robinson. At 
the age of twenty-three he gave public lec- 
tures on mathematics and on chemistry, on 
both of which subjects his attainments were 
high. At the same time he was lieutenant 
and chaplain in the Fifeshire Volunteers, 
enrolled for the threatened French invasion. 
Mr. Anderson mentions two anecdotes show- 
ing at that early period both the energy and 
the benevolence which marked the man 
through life. 

‘Once during the time the volunteers were in 
Kirkaldy, Mr. Chalmers preached to the corps in 
the church. On this occasion he wore his uniform, 
with a black gown above it. Occasionally, when 
he got warm in his discourse, and his action became 


vehement, the gown slipped aside, and displayed | 


his military dress,” 


In the same town he met with a college 
friend, a dissenting minister, who was in bad 
health and reduced circumstances. Chalmers 
said he had no money, but he would preach a 
sermon and raise some little sum for him. 
The parish clergyman refused his pulpit. 
Upon this Chalmers resolved to give a 
course of chemical lectures in his behalf. 
He accordingly engaged a public hall, and to 
a crowded audience, including most of the 
volunteer corps, he delivered a brilliant course 
of chemistry, which enabled him effectually 
to assist his friend. In after life he always 
kept up with the progress of modern science 
in almost every department, and used his 
varied acquirements for the illustration of the 
sacred subjects to which he devoted his 
mind. In his lectures at the Edinburgh 
College, those on the relation of science and 
religion were masterpieces of philosophy and 
eloquence; and in the defective state of our 
English university training it is with some- 
thing of jealous regret we read of the liberal 
studies introduced, chiefly by the influence 
of Dr. Chalmers, into the education of the 
Scottish clergy. 
physical sciences, in addition to classical and 
theological studies, might well be required in 
these times in all candidates for holy orders. 
But we fear the day is yet distant when men 
like Sedgwick or Airy will lecture at Oxford 
or Cambridge to enthusiastic audiences of 
three hundred theological students, as Chal- 
mers did at Edinburgh. 

Some characteristic traits are told of the 
simple and unassuming manner of Dr. Chal- 
mers in the midst of his greatness, of which. 
indeed, his humility was a striking evidence. 
One circumstance, lately told to ourselves, by 
the present Clerk of Committees of the House 
of Commons, is illustrative of the spirit of the 
man, often in little things best seen. In the 
sclect committee on the state of Ireland in 
1833, the chief witnesses examined were Dr. 
Chalmers and Dr. Doyle, pauperism and 
»0or-laws forming the main subject of inquiry. 
When the clerk afterwards gave to Dr. 
Chalmers the usual allowance to witnesses for 
expenses, he made objection to the amount, 
“being the first and only man of the thou- 
sands he had met with who ever said he was 
getting too much of the public money.” The 
contrast was the more notable from the way 
in which the next witness received the same 
sum. He objected to it as being too little. 


Some knowledge of the ! 
| Chalmers and Welsh, followed by a long continuous | 
line of hundreds of their less known, but not less | 


stating that some friends had given him a 
‘carriage, which had much increased his ex- 
|" penses in town! 
|” The latter part of Mr. Anderson's book 
relates chiefly to the great public movement 
| in which Dr. Chalmers took a leading part— 
the secession from the Established Church of 
Scotland. The majority of the clergy and 
the great body of the people were favourable 
| to ecclesiastical reform ; but it was found that 
/ some changes the most important, especially 
‘the subdivision of overgrown parishes, and 
the checks on the appointment of ministers 
by private patrons, interfered with vested 
‘interests. It was generally thought that the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, which had 
_ never, like the English Convocation, been sup- 
| pressed, had power to make changes for the 
| welfare of the church. The question was 
brought before the Scottish judges, who, by 
a majority of seven to five, considered a new 
|act of parliament necessary. The govern- 
| ment were disposed to make such modifica- 
tions in the law of patronage as would have 
met the views of the ecclesiastical reformers. 
A large proportion of the clergy had mean- 
while resolved rather to abandon their livings 
| than fall back from the philanthropic efforts 
they were making for the good of the masses, 
if these could not be carried out while they 
were under State control. This was a degree 
of self-denying zeal for which they got little 
credit, and the legal advisers of the Crown 





{ 
| assured the Government that, at most, ten or | 


twenty clergymen would act up to such a 
| resolution. With this assurance, the Govern- 
| ment allowed the General Assembly to meet 
| without interposing any measure of concilia- 
tion, and when the day arrived, the greatest 

excitement as to the result prevailed, of which 


Mr. Anderson cites the following instance :— | 
‘On the 18th of May, 1843, when the disruption | 


| of the Church of Scotland took place, Mr. P., now 
Lord, Robertson, along with Lord Jeffrey, had gone 
to a place that overlooked the line of the expected 
procession. Mr, Robertson was one of those who 
doubted the sincerity of the non-intrusionists, and 
jeined in the sneer of those who admitted that 
| perhaps eight or ten of the men who had most 
deeply committed themselves would come out. 


The door of the church (where the General Assembly | 


was convened) opened, and there issued forth 


determined brethren, and the Church of Scotland 
| was on the streets, and free. ‘The fools! thus to 
leave their livings for a whim!’ was Lord Robert- 
son's remark. Lord Jeffrey took a truer and nobler 
view of the matter. With deep emotion, his eye, 
| that sharp piercing eye, filled with tears, he uttered 
the words, 
not another country in the world where such a deed 
could have been done ghey 
From the ‘ Reminiscences’ of one who pro- 


fesses to have long been intimate with Dr. | 


Chalmers, and to have kept memoranda of his 
public discourses and private conversations, 
we expected to derive many new materials 
for knowing a character so worthy of study. 
But we are sadly disappointed. Mr. Ander- 
son had neither the opportunity nor the capa- 
city to Boswellize Chalmers. The bulk of 
the book consists of unconnected scraps of 
sermons and speeches, transferred from the 
compiler’s note-book, while the personal re- 
collections are few and trivial. Some letters 
from Dr. Chalmers are scattered through the 
volume, such as one in which he declines an 
invitation to dinner, and another in which he 
asks Mr. Anderson, who it seems was a pub- 
lisher, some questions about his manuscripts. 


he whole contents of the four hundred pages | 


‘Thank God for my country! there is | 


| England. 


could easily have been compressed into forty. 
The few grains of worth in the mass of use- 
less matter might have formed a good article 
for a magazine, or might have been put at 
the disposal of the biographer of Dr. Chal- 
mers; but to have made a large volume of 
such materials is the outrageous excess of a 
fault which Dr. Hanna, in his ‘Life and Me- 
moir,’ has also to some extent committed. 








A Young Traveller's Journal of a Tour an 
North and South America. Bosworth. 
Ar this merry season of Christmas, when 
everybody, however old, relapses for some 
ten days into childish gaiety and a charmed 
youth, little books for little people claim a 
right to as ample notice as the ponderous 
tomes of adult authors. How much more 
should the privilege of reviewal be conceded 
toa little book written by one of the little folks 
themselves. We are not advocates for pre- 
cocious authorship, and would reserve letter- 
press for maturity; but when a very youthful 
authoress writes the story of her veal travels 
for the sake of children of her own age, who 
have not had the same opportunity of seeing 
foreign wonders, it would be harsh to object, 
even if there were little to praise. Of the 
pretty rose-coloured bookling now before us 
we can speak heartily in commendation. It 
is the bond fide journal of a young lady of 
twelve or thirteen years old, kept during a 
tour of no inconsiderable interest or small 
extent. It is written cleverly, simply, and 
unaffectedly, and is wholly free from any 
taint of bookmaking or symptom of injudi- 
cious expansion by more mature editors. We 
would advise some of our grown-up voyagers 
to read it carefully, and take a lesson from 
its pleasant chapters. If they do, they will 
eschew in future ambitious strainings after 
sham poetical descriptions, incomprehensible 
_rhapsodies about sensations got up after their 
return home, and dull prosings about statistics 
and politics, the result of hard reading that 
should have been gone through as a prepara- 

| tion before they started on their travels. 

| Our youthful guide commences her story 
at the moment of sailing away from Liverpool 
|for New York. After two or three notes 
upon incidents that occurred during the 
voyage out, she lands, apparently in company 
with a mamma anda brace of ladies’-maids, on 
the quays of the Liverpool of America, and 
very speedily departs for Niagara and other 
inland wonders. After a glimpse of Canada, 
New York is revisited, and excursions made 
in many directions to notable places in the 
United States. Thence the fair travellers 
| proceed to Mexico, and explore the beauties 
of the country of Montezuma. Havana is 
next described, and then the passage of the 
Isthmus of Panama. They cross the line, 
and terminate their rovings in the capital of 
Peru. Ina short concluding chapter we are 
told how they found their way back to merry 
Throughout this long and some- 
what adventurous journey they met with no 
impediments, and scarcely any _incivility. 
Though not always comfortably lodged, they 
appear to have made themselves happy 
wherever they went. As to the little chroni- 
cler of the party, she seems to have used all 
her eyes and all her childish inguisitiveness. 
Her thorough enjoyment of every new sight 
—how much would many old people at home 
give to see such sights!—enlivens every 
page of her journal. People, scenery, crea- 





tures ofall kinds, shared equally her attention. 
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And now let us cite some specimens of her 
mode of describing what she saw. 

Here is a note on manners:— 

** Sunday, 26th, Boston.—I have been very much 
struck in attending church in America by the assi- 
duous and good-natured attentions which one in- 
variably meets with from the ladies present. If it 
is a very hot day, everybody makes it a rule to 
carry a fan with them; but if they see you without 
one, in a moment a dozen of the most splendid 
and elaborate fans, all worked with gold, silver, or 
ivory, adorned with curlew, flamingo, or toucan 
feathers, surround you on every side, accompanied 
by pressing invitations from the owner, whether 
poorly or splendidly dressed, to use them. I have 
often observed that the Americans are in the habit 
of drinking an immense quantity of iced water; 
whether it is cold or hot, you cannot enter an 
hotel, or go on board a steam-boat, without seeing 
a large jug or ‘ pitcher’ (as the Yaukees universally 
call jugs of all sizes) of water, with a gigantic piece 
of ice inside. I have seen American ladies drink 
off two or three glasses of water, so intensely iced 
that one shrank from even touching the glass, and 
then, immediately complaining of a violent pain, 
retire to their rooms for several days, and at the 
end of that time reappear, saying they are quite 
well, and begin the same dangerous process again. 
If warned of it, they invariably lay the illness to 
some other cause. Hardly a day passes without 
seeing an account in the newspapers of deaths 
caused by persons drinking iced water whilst in a 
heated state.” 

A school-girl’s opinion of Transatlantic 
school-girls is amusing: — 

‘The house was crowded yesterday with the 
inmates of a Canadian boarding-school not far from 
here, who were having, I suppose, their annual 
Jéte. I fear I cannot say much in praise of their 
manners in general, if they may be judged of from 
their conduct on this occasion, They stared in at 
our window from the verandah with such impu- 
dence and pertinacity, that we were obliged to pull 
the window-blinds down; and in the evening they 
made a noise as if to deafen one, with talking, 
giggling, laughing, playirg, singing, or rather 
screaming, and dancing antediluvian quadrilles, 
all in bad time. They, however, afterwards quite 
gained mamma’s heart by singing ‘God save the 
Queen.” I am now trying to collect the seeds of 
wild flowers here, before we start again for New 
York.” - 

Such scenes as the following may, perhaps, 
before very long, serve to amuse young ladies 
in England as well as at Baltimore :— 

“I forgot to mention the review of the militia, 
which took place at Baltimore while we were there. 
The only part of the regular army present was the 
Flying Artillery, whose usual pace seemed one 
which a snail might easily have beaten. The 
militia cavalry was the most extraordinary assem- 
blage of soldiers I ever saw. Some had white 
horses, some brown, some black, some grey, but 
there was not a single charger among them. One 
man was very tall, the next could hardly look over 
his horse's head; one had brown gloves, another 
had white ones, or oftener none at all; among them 
were five or six men literally stooping over their 
horses’ manes. The only maneuvring it seemed 
they could do at all was that of drawing their 
swords and then sheathing them, which they per- 
formed in about five minutes, at a low estimate. 
They were about ten minutes ranging in a file 
abreast, and seemed to have no command whatever 
over their horses. That afternoon we started for 
Washington, and having mounted the ‘cars,’ as 
usual, at an in-town station, four horses were fast- 
ened to each car. As we were going through the 
pats in this. fashion we meta body of the Flying 
Artilery, going, as usual, ata crawling pace, who, 
3 S00N as they saw us, with much difficulty whipped 
up their unfortunate nags into a sort of lumbering 
awkward jog-trot, and, su idenly turning a sharp 
corner in the clumsiest manner imaginable, they 
ran upon the trottoir, and were nearly shat- 








tered against a lamp-post, upon which the majority 
of the soldiers seated upon the gun-carriage clung 
to it by some supernatural power of tenacity, and 
remained seated, while one or two were thrown off. 
Just then we came to a stop; our engine joined us 
with a dreadful bang (which threw a woman, who 
was getting into the car, down upon W-———’s 
knee), and a whistle which seemed to be echoed for 
miles around.” 


From a long and amusing account of a visit 
to the famous Mammoth Cave we extract 
this fragment :— 

*‘Soon we came to a projecting rock, which 
formed a sharp corner. On turning this, we came 
in sight of the cave. It was about sixty feet below 
us; a wide, gaping entrance, so dark that we could 
not distinguish a single object within. We care- 
fully descended about thirty steps, most irregularly 
cut in the rock, and in five minutes were fairly 
under the arch. A very small cascade of dripping 
water falls over the entrance, and an old Indian 
ladder extends across the mouth. This latter they 
could never imagine the use of; unless, at a former 
period, the entrance to the cave was like a huge 
pit, where they could only descend by ladders. 
was like an immense pole, with cross-bars placed 
all the way up on one side. About fifty feet from 
the entrance we came toa narrow passage, through 
which there blows always a great wind; for in 
summer the cool air rushes ont with tremendous 
velocity, while in winter cold air rushes in again. 
The temperature of the cave, we were told, was 
never, except once, known to vary from 59°, and 
that once it advanced half a degree. After we 
had passed through this passage, the guide led 
us through a low corridor; soon after which we 
emerged into what is called the Main Cave, or 
Grand Gallery. This was an immense hall, ex- 
tending about two miles, and in some parts be- 
tween five and six hundred feet high. The walls 
and roof were literally black with bats; the little 
things set up a tremendous hissing on our approach. 
Soon we turned, and having mounted a ladder, en- 
tered the Gothic Avenue. 
sorry to observe the great number of unmeaning 
names, such as ‘Thomas Jones,’ ‘John Smith,’ 
‘Billy Brown,’ &c. The ceiling of the gallery 
was white, and these most gallant and celebrated 
‘John Smiths’ had actually taken long poles, 
smoked at the end, and written their important 
names in huge letters on the beautiful ceiling ! 
Two great curiosities exist in the Gothic Avenue, 
namely, the Demon’s Armchair and the Elephant’s 
Head. There never was a natural stone so like 
an armchair as the former; the seat was perfectly 
smooth and comfortable, and the arms and back as 
regular as though they were a work of art. The 
Elephant’s Head was also wonderfully perfect, if it 
had not been for the loss of the trunk, which some 
unusually mischievous person had recently broken 
off. It was not long before we arrived at an ex- 
tensive gaping hollow, about three hundred feet 
deep, and a hundred yards across. The gentlemen 
went down to explore this, while we remained 
behind; and they reported, on returning, that 
there was hardly anything to be seen worth the 
trouble of descending. We then retraced our 
steps, and on finding ourselves again in the Grand 
Gallery, continued our way towards the Giant's 
Coffin, a monstrous block of stone, about thirty 
feet long and fifteen high, or even more. The Star 
Chamber, a noble hall, was beautiful. The roof 
was of black gypsum, studded with little silvery 
spots. It was oblong and perfectly smooth: while 
the perpendicular rocks on each side were very 
rugged, and projected beyond the line of ceiling, 
casting, when our lamps were all placed together 
on the ground, a deep shadow—thus throwing the 
imaginary stars far, faraway. A comet appeared 
with its luminous tail; the Milky Way rose across 
the field; a meteor was seemingly shooting down 
from an indefinable height; whilst planets, Mars, 


Venus, &c., appeared to be in marvellous abun- | 
| of all blues. 


dance. Next came the Chamber of Floating 
Clouds. Shapes ofa large size, and dazzlingly white, 
rose against a dark ground; one of these struck 





Here we were very | 


It | 


one of our party as being so like Lord Brougham’s 
profile that it might have passed for his portrait. 
After we had rested here for a short time, our 
guide proposed as an experiment to hide our lamps 
fora moment. He did so, and the darkness was 
perfectly overwhelming. It hardly seemed like a 
void, but appeared like an intense substance,——a 
heavy, overpowering weight on the senses. Such, 
at least, was the effect it produced on me. It 
seemed, when standing still, that there would be 
as much difficulty in moving about in it as one has 
in walking in water. When the welcome light 
shone again, the whole party seemed to breathe 
freer. In returning we passed the Church, a most 
magnificent hall, with a huge projecting shelf of 
rock, which is called the Pulpit, whilst a large and 
accessible gallery ran round the whole chamber. 
We arrived again in the open air just after sunset, 
gave our lamps to the guide, and, as the evening 
air was much colder than the temperature inside, we 
put on additional shawls and cloaks, and returned 
to the hotel, where there awaited us an immense 
wood fire, some venison steaks, and a sound sleep, 
in anticipation of much fatigue and pleasure on the 
morrow.” 

Here is a pleasing anecdote of a young 
Indian:— 

“The whole of this morning the rain poured 
down in torrents, but in the afternoon it partially 
cleared off, and the day has finished by a soft 
repentant sunset, as it were, which threw a rose- 
coloured glow over everything. [ was much inte- 
rested this evening by watching, from the window, 
a Choctaw youth, who, having challenged all the 


| white boys in Mobile to a contest in bow-and-arrow 











| shooting, was now contending for the prize with 


them all. The mark (and the prize at the same 
time) was a piece of money, the size of a four- 
penny-bit, stuck in the mud about sixty yards 
distant. Whenever he raised the bow, he never 
failed to knock the ‘doime’ up in the air, while 
none of the others, not even some grown-up men, 
could get their arrows within a foot of it. After 
having beaten all the archers, young and old, of 
the neighbourhood, he retired with his prize. His 
features were handsome, and his whole dress con- 
sisted of a long flowing mantle, with a splendid 
wampum-belt, ornamented with feathers, round his 


waist. He had heavy silver rings in his ears and his 
nose. He was altogether one of the most graceful 


Indians I have ever seen.” 

For a picture of tropical vegetation, we 
have met few word-paintings more vivid or 
more true than this description of the scenery 
on the banks of the Chagres river :— 

“‘And here J must stop a moment to tell, as well 
as I can, of that most wonderful and surprising 
scenery. It was so gorgeous, 80 overloaded, and 
smothered with beauty in a thousand different forms, 
that I feel confident, that if Dr. Johnson had com- 
piled and composed a dictionary of a hundred 
volumes, all filled with words meant to represent 
the sublime and the beautiful, he could never have 
supplied us with a sufficiency of words, or terms 
expressive enough, to describe such a bewildering 
magnificence. Each tree of that dense forest, be- 
sides the beauty and richness of its own colossal 
blossoms, was decked out, covered, and seemingly 
almost smothered with a wilderness of creepers, 
climbers, and parasites, each with a separate beauty 
of its own, and bearing a blossom more perfect 
than the most priceless hothouse exotic ever seen 
in England. Here before us is an example which 
I will take for a faint illustration. It is a gigantic 
zapoté-tree, nearly two hundred feet high ; it is in 
full blossom; the flower is something like an enor- 
mous mass of floating scarlet satin, embroidered 
in gold and silver; from its gem-like centre floats 
a long streamer of feathery jewels (if one may use 
the expression), which, in the case of this flower 
close to us, drops partly into the transparent water, 
and is almost hidden, colossal as it is, by an equally 
colossal butterfly, of the deepest and most sky-like 
We saw vast numbers of these lovely 
creatures on our journey. Close to the zapoté-tree 
is a majestic palm, growing together with a stately 
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bamboo, rising in massive feathers to an immense 
height. Underneath luxuriate a hundred fan- 
palms, which much resemble their appropriately 
given names. Over all this group of strange and 
lovely trees, a million of parasites twist and curl, 
joining one with the other, as with the careful skill 
and systematic arrangements of an embroiderer on 


‘These festoonings and joinings together, and 
woven labyrinths of flowers, sometimes took the 
most enchanting and deceptive forms, resembling 
turreted castles, with oid windows, crossed and 
interlaced, and counterlaced, in such thick clusters, 
that they looked, in the distance, like the richest 
stained glass! Remember, I have only taken 
an isolated case, 1 comparatively separate group, 
which I observed more particularly, from _ its 
occurring in a clearing round an Indian hut, 
in a rank jungle, but at some distance from the 
real forest of high trees. Farther on, in this same 
clearing, was a formation of parasites, which won- 
derfully resembled the ruins of an old castle or 
palace. The remnants of two little turrets, of ex- 
quisite architecture (28 it seemed), might be ob- 
served over the half-fallen remains of an arch, so 
rounded, and peaked, and twisted, and wound with 
creepers, that it seemed as though the plants them- 
selves, or the air, were their support: they had, no 
doubt, grown up round the decaying stump of a tree 
left standing when the other trees in the clearing 
were cut down. In some places, one group of trees 
would seem actually to be growing upon those below 
them ; and above them again flourished and towered 
those same extraordinary plants I saw in Mexico 
(and of which I gave an illustration), only on a very 
magnified scale. Over some trees that we passed 
immense white rose-trees (the roses the size of 
dahlias), climbing up to the very topmost bough and 
twig, poured down in a tangled torrent an enormous 
mantle of roses and leaves, several feet thick, down 
into the swift river, hanging and floating on the 
water, which was scented and perfumed with the 
million of flowers thus borne on its surface. 
Through all this thick matting and leafy veil 
struggled the smothered blossoms of the half-mur- 
dered tree. Perfect clouds of brilliant birds and 
butterflies hovered over our heads, sometimes dart- 
ing down to skim over the water, studding it as 
with a shower of mammoth gems, or alighting in 
flocks on the trees, to peck at the fruit with which 
hundreds of those marvellous trees were bent and 
laden. Several times, they looked so tempting, 
that we asked the boatmen to stop and let us get 
some; but they said that we had much better not 
eat any fruit while the sun was so hot, in this un- 
wholesome climate, and that they would get us as 
much as we chose at the next place we should stop 
at for nothing. So we amused ourselves with 
doubly feasting our eyes on the incomparable 
beauties of that forest of fairy-land, instead of feast- 
ing our palates upon its delicious productions.” 

The‘ Y oung Traveller,’ who has thus shown 
her skill in painting with pen and ink, has 
also manifested equal talent in the exercise 
of her pencil. Her book is illustrated by 
numerous pretty woodcuts, taken from her 
own sketches. Many of these have great 
merit, and we would especially call attention 
to the local and unconventional indications of 
peculiarities of vegetation that give character 
to their foregrounds. ; 


One who writes so well, althoug ; 
, although so young, | geration of a young prince of the middle ages, | 


placed in a perilous situation, and plunged in a | 


is likely to write more by and by. Were it 
otherwise, we would not ‘say a word about a 
little fault of which the youthful authoress is 
plainly unconscious, and which, as plainly, is 


the consequence of mistaken education. In | 


writing of slaves, and mentioning scenes, such 
as even a slave-market, in which the curse of 
America is repulsively conspicuous, there is 
no sense manifested of the viciousness, wicked- 
ness, and unchristian character of the spec- 
tacle. The lower classes, whether black or 
white, are too plainly looked upon as curious, 
or at best interesting, and not sympathised 


with. In children this feeling of fancied 
superiority should be subdued, and the lesson 
of the moral equality of all who do their duty 
constantly instilled. Mammas and ladies- 
maids sometimes forget these truths, and may 
spoil a clever and amiable girl by not teaching 
sound principles in good time. 





Shakspere et son Temps. By M. Guizot. 
Paris: Didier. 

Wuatever may be thought of M. Guizot’s 
statesmanship, it is impossible for any one, 
and especially for professional writers, not to 
feel both pleasure and pride at seeing him, 
like another Bacon, take calmly to literary 
pursuits after being hurled down from the 
proudest heights of political greatness. And 
though it would assuredly be saying too 
much to assert that his labours approach in 
importance those of our illustrious country- 
man, still we may proclaim them on the whole 
to be second in literary merit and philosophi- 
cal depth to few of modern times, and such 
‘‘as posterity will not willingly let die.” 

Our readers are no doubt aware that 
M. Guizot is reprinting the whole series of 
his works, accompanied, where necessary, 
with notes and additions. His é¢wdes on the 
Revolutionists of England, on the Fine Arts, 
on Morals and Religion, &c., have already 
appeared; and they are now followed by his 
‘Life of Shakspere,’ and his notices on his 
principal plays. These, it may be remem- 
bered, were published in the complete trans- 
lation of our great poet brought out by him 
between thirty and twenty years ago. There 
is, however, one new notice—that on Hamlet, 
and it is the only one to which it is necessary 
to refer. 

We have, nevertheless, but one word to 
say on it—it has disappointed us. When 
such aman as M. Guizot proceeds to speak 
of one of the most sublime and one of the 
most bizarre creations of poetical genius, we 
not unnaturally expect him to present it alto- 
gether in a new light; to strip it of all the 
doubts and the dimness which the poet has 
cast around it; or, at the very least, to say 
something new and piquant respecting it. 
This he has not done. On leaving his hands, 
Hamlet is what he has always been, and what 
probably he will ever be—a grand and rather 
fearful mystery, which no two men see in the 
same light or interpret in the same way. 
Moreover, though speaking in terms of high 
admiration—how could he do otherwise ?—of 
the grandest personage of the great poet, he 
dwells somewhat unnecessarily on the blem- 
ishes which disfigure him and the drama 
in which he moves. 

The following is, perhaps, the most notable 
_ passage in M. Guizot’s brief essay :— 
“‘Under the hand of Shakspere the madness of 





obstinate premeditation or the melancholy exag- 


dark design :—it is a grave moral state, a grave 
malady of the soul, which, at certain periods and 
under certain conditions of the social state and of 





| his treasure. 


getfulness in the relations and sentiments of men! 
Life is so short and yet so agitated; at times so 
heavy, at others so empty! The future is so ob- 
scure, and there is so much darkness after so many 
trials!) Wecan understand that those who only 
see this aspect of the world and of human destiny 
should find their minds troubled, their hearts fail, 
and a misanthropic melancholy become an habitual 
disposition which casts them by turns in irritation 
or in doubt—in ironical contempt or discourage- 
ment. That, however, was not assuredly the 
malady of the times in which old chronicles place 
Hamlet, nor of that in which Shakspere himself 
lived. But Shakspere deemed it, and made it 
the figure and the character of Hamlet.” 








NOTICES. 


Mr. Wray’s Cash-Box ; or, the Mask and the 
Mystery. By W. Wilkie Collins, Bentley. 
We must not let Christmas season pass without 
early notice of this charming little tale. It is 
founded on what was related to the author as a 
fact, as to the first obtaining of the well-known 
cast of the face of Shakspere, by a stonemason, 
who was repairing the church at Stratford-on- 
Avon. He was found out, and by the local 
authorities forthwith threatened with severe penal- 
ties; and not knowing how far his deed was cul- 
pable, and their threats dangerous, he thought it 
best to make a hasty retreat from the place with 
It was only for love and admiration 


| of the poet that he had been prompted to procure 





Hamlet becomes quite a different thing to the | 


| universal circulation. 
manners, spreads amongst men, attacks often the | 


| most gifted and the most noble, and affects them | 


with trouble sometimes near akin to madness. 
| The world is full of evil, and of all sorts of evil. 
How many sufferings and crimes, and fatal though 
innocent errors! how many iniquities, general and 
special, open and ignored! how much stifled or 
disregarded merit, lost for the public, and a 
burden to its possessors! how much falsehood. and 
| coldness, and frivolity, and ingratitude, and for- 


the memorial for himself, but he was advised af- 
terwards to turn it to profitable account. His 
casts, neatly mounted on black marble, were soon 
spread far and wide through England and America. 
From this fact, or tradition, the story of Mr. Wray 
and his family is conceived. To the book itself 
we refer our readers, deeming it sufficient to point 
out the origin of the subject, and to say that it 
is treated with ingenuity and skill. The title of 
the story, as of a ‘ Mysterious Cash-Box,’ arises 
from the opening scene, where a pretty and inte- 
resting girl comes into a chemist’s shop, which is 
also the branch bank of a little country town. She 
asks leave to put a written bill in the window, 
advertising that ‘‘Mr. Reuben Wray, pupil of the 
late celebrated John Kemble, gives lessons on elo- 
cution and delivery at two-and-sixpence an hour.” 
That pupils are prepared for the stage, and various 
announcements, the long advertisement also sets 
forth. Speculation was soon afloat in the town of 
Tidbury-on-the-Marsh, about this Mr. Wray and 
the fair stranger who had brought the announce- 
ment to the bank window. Mr. Dark, one of the 
partners, had seen one of the gentlemen who 
lodged at No. 12, with a large cash-box, and it 
puzzled him how a man with a cash-box needed 
to give lessons in reading at half-a-crown an hour. 
The connexion between the mask and the mystery 
may now be guessed. There is a clever sketch, as 
a frontispiece, by Millais, of Annie tying her old 
grandfather Wray’s neckcloth. The story is very 
pleasantly told, and what Mr. Collins calls a slight 
sketch, is a beautifully-drawn picture of domestic 
life. It is quite a tale for an English winter fire- 
side. 

The Traveller's Library, No. 13. Addison and 
Horace Walpole. By T. B. Macaulay. Long- 
mans, 

Here is a ‘splendid shilling,’ we exclaim,—the 

title of old Philipps’ poem coming, by odd asso- 

ciation, into our mind, on taking up this charming 
little volume. Never before, fora sum so small, 
has literary matter so brilliant been presented for 

Of all the splendid articles 

by Macaulay in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ none are 

more characteristic of his taste and his style than 
those on Joseph Addison and Horace Walpole. In 
his happiest manner literary criticism and histori- 
cal narrative are here blended. While we are 
reading, it is as if before the mind’s-eye there 


passed a perpetual and ever-changing series of 


living pictures of the men and the events of the 
times. Of Addison never was such a_ portrait 
given— the unsullied statesman, the accom- 
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plished scholar, the master of pure English elo- 
quence, the consummate painter of life and man- 
ners.” To Horace Walpole the abruptness of 
transition has a somewhat unpleasant effect, the 
mental and moral contrast being as great as would 
be the physical between the grace of Apollo and the 
grimace and grotesqueness of a chimpanzee. But 
the faithfulness of the portrait is as striking as 
that of Addison. Horace Walpole was ‘‘ the most 
eccentric, the most artificial, the most fastidious, 
the most suspicious of men. His mind was a 
bundle of inconsistent whims and affectations. In 
everything in which he busied himself, in the fine 
arts, in literature, in public affairs, he was drawn 
by some strange attraction from the great to the 
little, and from the useful to the odd. * * * 
There is scarcely a writer in whose works it 
would be possible to find so many contradictory 
judgments, so many sentences of extravagant non- 
sense.” After the sketch of Horace Walpole’s 
life and writings, a spirited narrative of the poli- 
tical events attending the fall of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s power nobly closes the article. Of 
various publications in railway literature, we 
have from time to time spoken in our Summary, 
but the happy selection of subjects for this volume 
has invited a special notice. And we take the 
occasion to suggest to the publishers of these cheap 
re-issues that a judicious selection from the essay- 
ists of the last century would be a contribution 
most acceptable to men of taste, and universally 
popular, From the ‘Spectator,’ Sir Roger de 
Coverley has successfully appeared. We should 


like to have the wit of Addison, or the wisdom of 


Johnson, brought into the currency of our popular 
literature. 


British Pomology. By 
bridge and Son. 

THE author of this useful treatise expresses his 
regrets that ‘Pomology,’ the ‘‘most important, 
most instructive, and intellectual branch of horti- 
cultural science,” should have been of late years 
neglected in England. ‘Towards the end of the 
last, and beginning of the present century,” writes 
Mr. Hogg, ‘‘ when the late Mr. Knight was in the 
full vigour of his scientific pursuits, this was the 
subject which engaged so much of his powerful 


Robert Hoge. Groom- 


55° 


intellect, and from which he succeeded in 
producing such great and beneficial results.” 
Until we read this passage, we were never 


thoroughly imbued with a sense of the reverence 
due to apple-fritters, apple-pudding, and apple- 
sauce. We now understand wherein lies the 
science and philosophy of those admirable concoc- 


tions. We have hitherto been mere apple-eaters, 
not pomologists. Henceforth we will become 


scientific as well as practical, and can safely ad- 
vise all who would follow our example to read Mr. 
Hogg’s treatise. It is a dictionary, alphabetically 
arranged, of all the kinds of apples cultivated in 
Great Britain, with brief and pithy descriptions 
and notices of each sort. No fewer than nine hun- 
dred and forty-two kinds are enumerated! To 
become thoroughly acquainted with such a variety 
of fruits, and acquire the eye-knowledge, touch- 
knowledge, and taste-knowledge requisite to 
the formation of a correct judgment in ‘ pomo- 
logy,’ would occupy half a man’s lifetime. It 
quite evident that no mortal has as yet ascended 
that pinnacle of science from whence he could sur- 
vey and pronounce with equal authority on all the 
fruits of a well-spread dessert. Mr. Hogg has 
clearly proved that one, or at most two, species 
mes sufficient occupation for any ‘‘ powerful in- 
tellect.” 


The Principles of Chemistry, illustrated by simple 
expe riments, by Dr. Julius Adolph Stockhardt. 
ee by C. H. Pierce, M.D. Henry G. 

ohn. 


is 


In Germany this work has passed through five | 
editions, and in America through three, from | 


which country it is imported to us, with the 
recommen dation of the Rumford Professor in the 
University at Cambridge, involved in the con- 
fusion arising from the doubt as to which side of 


The book, however, is a good book, and in par- 
ticular is fitted for those who desire to study 
Chemistry without the aid of a master, or to get 
up for themselves good illustrative chemical ex- 
periments. Many of the modes of explanation 
are singularly happy, particularly those which are 
employed to elucidate the mysteries of organic 
chemistry and the doctrine of compound atomic 
groups. 

The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary. Edited by 

George W. Johnson, Esq. W.S. Orr. 

A stout and substantial, yet withal a portable 
volume; such a one as should have a place in the 
library, or rather upon the reading-desk, of every 
cultivator, whether he be a gardener or proprietor 
of gardens. There is a great deal of knowledge 
compressed into a small compass within its pages, 
and little waste of words, though the type be 
small. The several articles are full, although 
short ; and those to which we have applied for in- 
formation furnish what we require very fairly. 
There is a considerable amount of scientific detail 
combined with the practical instruction for which 
the book is mainly intended. The lists of culti- 
vated plants, too, are ample. Among the contri- 
butors of articles are several of the most eminent 
of British horticulturists, and their co-operation 
may be taken as a guarantee for the value of the 
entire ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Little Henry's Holiday at the Great Exhibition. 
By the Editor of ‘Pleasant Pages.’ Houlston 
and Stoneman. 

OFr memorials of the Great Exhibition this is one 

of the cheapest, and, for young folks, one of the 

best. The description of all the most notable 
objects are clear, correct, and entertaining, and 
the illustrations are excellent. The book is 
written in the form of dialogues between a father 
and his children, and the conversational style is 
kept up throughout with skill and liveliness. The 
history of the Crystal Palace, from its first concep- 
tion, is narrated, and the walks through its wonder- 
ful precincts are arranged so as to be full of 
variety and interest. By old as well as young 
the information will be found useful, and of the 
whole event it is an acceptable record. The wood- 
cuts and the lithographs are well executed, and 
the ornamental binding assists to make ‘ Little 

Henry’s Holiday’ a neat as well as useful gift- 

book. 

A Flora of Liverpool. By Dr. Dickenson. 
THIS is a well-drawn-up catalogue of the plants 
indigenous to the country around one of our most 
important cities. The author is well known to 
botanists as a gentleman of great zeal and con- 
siderable scientific acquirements. 








SUMMARY. 

THE MAGAZINES, 

|THE Dublin University Magazine opens the 
January number with an appropriate page on 
New Year's Eve. Three University men are 
watching the old year out and the new year in. 
The dialogue is well kept up, moral and jovial 
reflection being duly commingled, and some of the 





snatches of songs are good, 


of the New Year,’ of the latter of which here is one 
verse— 


May thy moments glide away 
Lightly, brightly, happily ;— 
May thy youth be fresh and gay, 

Sage thy prime, and thy decay 
Sweet and mellow be. 

A review of the last books of Croly and Gilfillan 
| follows:—the ‘Scenes from Scripture,’ and the 
‘ Bards of the Bible,’ of both of which the Review 
speaks with high encomium. Dr. Lardner’s 
‘ Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy’ 
suggests an article on Popular Physics, of the 
method of treating which it is an excellent ex- 
ample. A Spanish literary paper is founded on a 
play of the inexhaustible Calderon. Of Mr. 
Warren’s ‘Lily and Bee’ there is a laudatory 
review, entitled ‘The Moral of the Crystal Palace.’ 


the Atlantic this particular university belongs, | We are glad to fiud our own opinion of Mr, 


There are two odes 
on ‘The Death of the Old Year,’ and ‘The Birth | 





cee 





Warren’s book, delivered at the moment of its 
appearance (ante, p. 653, Sept. 27), confirmed by 
a reviewer so able. That it would be from its 
style the butt of small critics we then foresaw ; but 
we stated, as the present review does, that “the 
ultimate verdict will be, that Mr. Warren has 
produced one of the noblest poems of the day.” 
In the well-known Portrait Gallery of this maga- 
zine, the subject this month is Sir James Emerson 
Tennent. Of Lord George Bentinck there is also 
a biographical notice, with review of Mr. Disraeli’s 
book. A paper on ‘Irish Laws, Landiords, and 
Tenants,’ closes the number. 

Blackwood for January rushes at once into public 
affairs, in an article on ‘ Political and Monetary 
These are discussed with the usual 
usual ability of the conservative 
journal of the north. <A critical paper follows on 
‘The Dramas of William Smith,’ published by 
Pickering five years ago, and after long neglect b 
the writer now re-examined, with a verdict of high 
admiration. Sir William Crighton, Athelwold, 
and Guidone, are the names of the three dramas, 
quotations from which confirm the reviewer's 
estimate of their value. Another more popular 
Smith follows— Albert Smith, giving a detailed 
account of ‘The Ascent of Mont Blane.’ It is 
really well written, and will be read with interest, 
A paper headed ‘ Husbands, Wives, Fathers, 
Mothers,’ gives a curious medley of disquisitions, 
social, historical, and scriptural, on these domestic 
titles and relations. Sir E. Lytton Bulwer’s Novel, 
‘ Varieties in English Life,’ begins the first chapter 
of Book IX. ‘Struggles for Fame and Fortune,’ is 
a kind of paper which always has many sympa- 
thizing readers, and is full of amusement and of 
satire. In ‘The Rural Superstition of Western 
France,’ a record appears of many strange local 
ideas which will vanish before advancing civiliza- 
tion, but when that may reach rural France is a 
problem not easily solved. Blackwood also closes 
with an article on Lord George Bentinck and 
his gifted biographer.’ 

Fraser begins the new year in an unusual 
locality—‘‘ in the upper story of a house in the 
Museum-street of Alexandria, built and fitted up 
on the old Athenian model.” Thus commences a 
story by the author of ‘ Yeast’ and ‘The Saint's 
Tragedy.’ It is entitled ‘Hypatia ; or New Foes 
with an Old Face.’ The tale is of the time of Cyril, 
the patriarch of Alexandria, and will afford a 
variety of characters, Roman, Greek, Barbarian, 
Jew, and Christian. The opening chapters dis- 
play the vigorous thought and rough style for 
which Mr. Kingsley is noted. A rhapsody on 
‘Eighteen-hundred and_ Fifty-one’ follows, in 
which reflections are made on the Exhibition, the 
state of Europe, the social condition of the work- 
ing classes, and the most amusing part of the 
paper is on the omnibus drivers of London. Of 
‘M. Huc’s Travels in Tartary and Thibet’ an 
account is given, with remarks on the influence of 
French missionaries in those countries. We are 
glad elsewhere to see M. Huc’s book announced 
for publication in cheap form in the ‘Traveller's 
Library.’ ‘Game Birds and Wild Fowl,’ is the 
heading of a review of the book of that title, 
by Mr. Knox, the autho of ‘Ornithological 
Rambles.’ The article is written by one who is 
evidently familiar with the birds both in the field 
and on the table. The ‘ Autobiography of Digby 
Grant’ is carried on in dashing style, the guards, 
the clubs, the art of self-defence, a Richmond 
dinner, the opera, flirting and fencing, being 
among the topics of the two current chapters. A 
solid article on ‘King Alfred,’ suggested by the 
German of Dr. Pauli, of Berlin, gives desire to 
see that book translated into English. A light 
and amusing paper follows, on the ‘ Age of Veneer, 
or the Art of Puffing.’ The history of the Hun- 
garian war is continued. In the description of 
an ‘ Election Row in New York,’ insight is given 
into the political excitements, of the American 
Republic. The number closes with an able and 
interesting account of ‘the coup d’état in 
France.’ 


The front of Bentley's Miscellany for the month 
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is embellished by a portrait of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. It is a good and spirited likeness, 
though with not enough of the studious look of the 
historian, from whose expression one would look 
more for solid than brilliant writing. A memoir 
accompanies the portrait, with extracts from some 
of his speeches. The ‘Correspondence of the Count 
de Mirabeau and Count de la Marck’ furnishes good 
extracts. The ‘ Notes on the Cape and the Katfirs,’ 
by Mr. Alfred Cole, will continue to be read with 
increasing interest. Of the historical series of 
‘ Unsuccessful Great Men,’ by Professor Creasy, 
Vercingetorix in this number figures, the last gal- 
lant defender of Gaul against the arms of Casar. 
In the ‘ Notes on New Grenada, by an English Re- 
sident,’ information is found on a country of which 
most have very limited knowledge. An amusing 
sketch of the people of the south-eastern coast is 
given in ‘An Ovyster-bed in Difficulties.’ Of 
articles relating to recent publications, there is one 
on ‘Italy in the Fifteenth Century,’ from Dennis- 
toun’s ‘Dukes of Urbino:’ and ‘Sir Charles Napier 
and the Unhappy Valley,’ suggested by Lieutenant 
Burton's ‘Scinde,’ and Sir W. Napier'shistory of his 
brother's administration. Of minor pieces in prose | 
and verse, there are as usual a variety in Bentley's 
Miscellany, and also the monthly notice of new 
publications. 

The contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January are chiefly biographical and archwolo- 
gical. What there is of critical and _ literary 
matter is worthy of the venerable desk of Sylvanus 
Urban. Of ‘Olympia Morata and his Times,’ the | 
‘Reformation in Italy in the Middle of the Sixteenth 
Century,’ and of ‘ Bishop Jewel’ in England at the | 
same era, there are valuable notices, the former in | 

i 





reviewing a French work by Jules Bonnet, the latter | 
suggested by the issues of the Parker Society. 
The first of the ‘ Wanderings of an Antiquary,’ by 
Mr. T. Wright, gives promise of an interesting 
series. The Correspondence, Notes of the Month, 
Miscellaneous Reviews, and Obituary, present the 
variety and fulness for which this magazine in 
these departments is conspicuous. 

In The Art Journal for January, there are beau- 
tiful engravings of Thorwaldsen'’s ‘ Morning and 
Evening,’ drawn by F. R. Roftfe and engraved by 
W. Rotfe. A Cupid and female, of Etty, ‘The Dan- 
gerous Playmate,’ one of the Vernon collection, is 
engraved by Portbury. The usual variety and 
amount of valuable letterpress and illustrations are 
contained in this number of The Art Journal. The 
biographical sketches of ancient and of modern 
a are continued. Mrs. S. C. Hall contri- | 

utes an agreeable paper, ‘ A day at Chatsworth,’ 
with illustrations by F. W. Fairholt. The account 
of the life and works of Rubens would alone give 
high value to the present number. 








The last number of the ‘ Grenzboten’ contains 
an instructive and amusing account of the manu- | 
facturing districts on the banks of the Wupper, 
in Rhenish Prussia. Another article on the ‘ His- 
tory and Progress of Gardening,’ furnishes some 
valuable information on the parks and pleasure- 
grounds of Germany. It shows that the merits of 
our own landscape gardeners, such as Nash, the 
two Messrs. Repton, and Mr. Paxton, are known | 
and duly appreciated on the other side of the 
channel. 

We learn from the same journal that an illus- 
trated edition of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
has been published by Messrs. Costenoble and 
Kemmelman of Leipzig. 

The second part of the third volume of Hum- 
boldt’s .‘ Cosmos’ has just been published in Ger- 
many. It treats of nebular spots, suns, planets, 
comets, and fiery meteors. The fourth volume of | 
the work is expected at Midsummer. 
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| President, in the chair. 
_ plained, by the aid of maps, the geographical 
| extent in England and the continent of Europe, 
| of the white chalk, distinguishing that substance 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE WHITE CHALK, AND 
ON PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 

Ipswich Museum —Dec. 17th.—Professor Henslow, 

The lecturer first ex- 


from other rocks of a different mineral character, 
but to which, as being of contemporaneous origin, 
geologists also give the name of cretaceous. The 
white chalk was exposed at the surface within four 
or five miles of Ipswich, and reached by borings at 
a depth of forty and sometimes twenty feet below 
the ground on which they stood. It was a sub- 
stance remarkably homogeneous in structure and 
character throughout a wide area, and yet he was 


| prepared to show the probability of a similar for- 


mation being now in progress in the sea in different 
parts of the world, throughout spaces equally if 
not more extensive. There could be no doubt of 
the purely marine origin of the white chalk, as it 
contained species of oyster, scallop, and the nauti- 
lus, and a variety of other shells of genera, the 


| marine habits of which were well known, although 


the fossil species were none of them identical with 
those now living. Throughout a large part of the 
south of England the. calcareous shells of Forami- 
nifera, minute marine bodies, of which a million 
might be packed into a cubie inch, abounded to 
such an extent as to constitute the principal part 
of the chalk. Corals, also, of the order Bryozoa, 
now regarded by some naturalists as mollusea, and 
of which about 350 species are known in this single 


_ formation, had contributed largely to the origin of 


the white chalk. Figures of the Jdmonea cretacea 
and some other Bryozoa were exhibited, to show 
the beautiful arrangement of their minute cells. 


| Echinoderms, such as Cidaris, with their spines 


attached, demonstrated the tranquil accumulation 
of that white chalky mud in which they are im- 
bedded. 

Sir Charles then proceeded to refer to Mr. 
Darwin's map of coral islands, and to point to the 
Bermudas as a region from which Captain Nelson, 
R.E., first brought home some recently formed 


| white chalk, produced from the decay of zoophytes | chalk of Kent, no doubt blown out to sea and 


which were there producing coral reefs. A speci- 
men from Bermuda was exhibited, which could be 
used like common chalk for writing. The lecturer 
said he had seen similar modern chalk at Wash- 
ington, brought by Mr. Dana from an upraised 





oceanic deposit, ought they to be surprised! 





coral reef in the Sandwich Islands. Some single 
groups of coral islands, such as the Dangerous and 
other archipelagos, were scattered over areas as 
large as the white chalk of Europe, and continuous 
layers of white mud washed away from coral reefs 
ground to powder by the waves, or derived in part 
from the decomposition of zoophytes, might be 
formed on the bed of the sea intervening between 
small islands, and this mud might be hundreds of feet 
thick, if sufficient time be allowed for its accumu- 
lation. Sir Charles had seen at Faxoe, in Denmark, 
a reef of fossil coral belonging to the chalk forma- 
tion, containing baculites and belemnites, which was 
similar in character to that now growing in coral 
islands. In this Danish rock, more than forty 
feet thick, broken fragments of corals and white 
chalky mud filled up the interstices between the 
branches of the larger zoophytes. Most of the 
English white chalk, on the other hand, had been 
formed at the bottom of the sea far from such 
islands, and far from any land, for rivers would 
have introduced mud, sand, and pebbles. 

A distinction was next made between the upper 
chalk with flints, and the lower chalk without 
flints. The origin in the former of extensive hori- 
zontal beds of silicious matter, sometimes tabular, 
but usually divided into nodules, was admitted to 
be more difficult to explain than the source of the 
caleareous matter. It was evident that a great 
part, if not all, of the flint had first been mixed up 
with chalky mud, and then separated from it, 
partly by a concretionary action, but apparently 
still more by that play of chemical affinities which 
takes place where organic bodies are decomposing 
or becoming resolved into their elements. Silex 
held in solution in the mud, or dissolved in sea- 
water percolating the mass, would be attracted to- 
wards decaying animal bodies, and accordingly such 
are often found partially or wholly silicified. This 
process was gradual. In some cases, the formation 
simply of vacant spaces caused by the decay of 
sponges and other zoophytes, would lead to the 
deposition of flint in such hollows, as in rents. A 
large drawing was exhibited of the pot-stones or 
paramoudre of Horstead, near Norwich—large 
pear-shaped ‘flints, placed one above another in ver- 
tical columns, traversing the horizontal upper chalk 
in a perpendicular direction, and standing like 
trees in a forest, the columns being twenty feet 
and upwards in height. Each of these cylindrical 
bodies is hollow in the middle, and resembles in 
this respect certain sponges. They had been likened 
to those gigantic species of the sponge tamily which 
are called Neptune’s caps, of which there are speci- 
mens in the Ipswich Museum, and in which there 
is found 60 per cent. of silicious matter. In the 
chalk cliffs of Brighton are seen oblique and ver- 
tical rents filled with black flint. The horizontal 
tabular masses may have accumulated where there 
was a greater mass than elsewhere of sponges and 
other zoophytes. That some flint had been secreted 
from the waters of the sea by vital agency, was 
shown by the silicious spiculz of many chalk sponges 
which abound in the flints. 

Near Aurillac, in Auvergne, there are white 
calcareous marls, of the older tertiary period, with 
fresh-water shells, and these marls are separated 
by horizontal layers both of tabular and nodular 
flint, presenting a striking analogy to the chalk, 
though the circumstances of their origin, the one 
in salt the other in fresh water, were so different. 

Sir C. Lyell next called attention to what he 
called the negative characteristics of the white 
chalk formation. Not only the absence of sand and 
pebbles is remarkable, but of land plants, with the 
rare exception of a few fragments of drift wood, 
and of land and fresh-water shells, and of birds and 
quadrupeds. The remains, it is true, of some flying 
reptiles, one of them supposed to have measured 
more than sixteen feet from tip to tip of its 
outstretched wings, have been found in the white 


drowned, so that their bones sank to the bottom, 
and were preserved in the white mud. But if no 
birds were met with, nor any mammalia, in aD 
Pro- 


fessor E. Forbes had dredged the bottom of the 
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British seas from Portland to the Land’s End in | such as the reptiles, may have predominated over 


Cornwall, and from Cornwall to the Shetland Isles, 
without finding, intermixed with countless shells 
and zoophytes, a single instance of the bones of a 
whale, or any land mammifer, or any bird, although 
he often threw down his dredge close to the coast, 
and sometimes near the mouths of rivers. Now, 
if we divided geological time into thirty periods, 
each implying a great change in organic life, the 
upper and lower chalk under consideration would 
not be more than nine or ten periods distant from 
our times, or less than a third of the whole series 
of ages, and yet, notwithstanding the great attention 
paid to the study of cretaceous fossils, we have as 
yet no proofs of the existence of warm-blooded 
vertebrata in thischalk epoch. Are we to infer that 
birds and mammalia had not yet been created, and 
that the flora of the earth was then extremely 
scanty! Certainly not. There are evidences in 
older rocks of mammalia and birds. It is no part 
of the plan of nature to hand down to after times 
a connected series of documents relating to the 
history-of the organic world. 

The lecturer then explained the theory of pro- 
gressive development as now advocated by some 
eminent geologists. They have contended, rea- 
soning chiefly from negative evidence, that in the 
earlier epochs animals and plants of the most 
simple organization inhabited a planet which was 


in a chaotic state, or in a far less habitable and | 
| are more connected. 
proportion as the state of the globe became more | and modern history is also important, including 
. ° ° i as by) ,) af Y . . ) $i my 
fixed and stable, creatures of a higher and higher Sir F. Palgrave’s ‘Normandy,’ Sir J. Stephen’s 


tranquil condition that in later times. But, in 


grade were successively introduced. The zoophyte, 
the brachiopod, the cephalopod, the fish, the 


reptile, the bird, and the warm-blooded quadruped, | 
| Greek Empire of Trebizond.’ 


made their entrance into the earth one after the 
other, until, finally, after the close of the tertiary 
period, the quadrumanous mammalia had been 
created. Now, in the course of the last few years, 


| 
| 
j 


| progressive development. 


other vertebrata throughout wide areas; but there 
is no evidence that the adaptation of the fauna, as 
above explained, had been governed by any law of 
In those classes of the 


_invertebrata which were best known, and fully re- 
_ presented in a fossil state, at all geological periods, 


| 


_worthy of note in the literary world. 





’ 
| 


mammialia had been traced to rocks of higher anti- | 
quity than the oolite of Stonesfield, having been | 


detected in the trias of Germany. 
birds formerly traced no further back than the 
Paris gypsum, have been obtained from the lowest 
eocene, and their footprints observed abundantly 
in the trias of North America. Reptiles which in 
1830 had been traced back no farther than the 
Permian strata, were now known by their skeletons 
in the coal and the old red sandstone, and by their 
footprints in the lowest Silurian rocks of Canada, 
The lecturer exhibited figures of the teeth of a 
triassic mammifer from Stuttgart, and of a reptile 
from the old red sandstone near Elgin, which Pro- 
fessor Owen had pronounced to be a lacertian, and 
Dr. Mantell had compared to an aquatic salamander, 
combining in its structure some lacertian characters. 

Sir Charles asked, whether the defenders of the 


The remains of | 


doctrine of progressive development were prepared | 
to be consistent with themselves, and declare that | 


tortoises were created before fish, as they, till 
recently, took for granted that fish were called 
into existence before reptiles? If it were reason- 
able to assume that the introduction of a particular 
class of beings into the planet coincided in date 


with the age of the oldest rock to which the remains | 


of that class could be traced back, then the foot- 
prints of a chelonian, found in a sandstone lying 
at the base of the Silurian system in Canada, proved 
that reptiles preceded fish in the order of creation. 
Sir Charles concluded by explaining the theory 
which he had advocated in his works in opposition 
to that of progressive development. He believed 
that there had been a constant going out and 
coming in of species, and a continual change going 
on in the position of land and sea, accompanied by 
great fluctuations in climate; that there had been 
*% constant adaptation of the vegetable and animal 
creations to these new geographical and climatal 
conditions. At the present moment we found con- 
temporaneously a marsupial fauna in Australia, 
and mammalia of a different and higher grade in 
Asia and Europe; we also found birds without 
mammalia in New Zealand, reptiles without land 
quadrupeds in the Galapagos archipelago, and land 
quadrupeds without reptilesin Greenland. In like 
manner, in successive geological eras, certain classes, 


i of Bennett 


the oldest or Silurian fauna was as highly developed 
as the corresponding fauna in the recent seas. 
Our ignorance of the inhabitants of the ancient 


_lands was the chief cause of our scanty acquaint- 


ance with the highly organized beings of remote 
epochs. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
THE year 1851, so rich in its social and political 
chronicles, has also been marked by various events 
Of new 
works there have been none of very unusual 
power or peculiar brilliancy, but the year is on 
the whole remarkable for the variety and import- 
ance of its publications. Of voyages and travels, 
there have appeared such works as Walpole’s 
‘Ansayrii,’ Neale’s ‘Syria,’ Spencer’s ‘Turkey,’ 
Burton's ‘Goa’ and ‘Scinde,’ and Forbes’ ‘Dahomey 
and the Dahomans.’ ‘The Voyage of H. M.S. 
Rattlesnake,’ and Sir John Richardson's ‘ Arctic 
Searching Expeditions,’ are examples of books of 
travel with which scientific and public interests 
The list of books of ancient 


‘Lectures,’ Mignet on ‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
Dennistoun’s ‘ Dukes of Urbino,’ Kenrick’s ‘ Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,’ and Finlay’s ‘ History of the 
In modern Indian 
history, Kaye’s ‘Afghan War,’ and Edwardes’ 
‘ Punjab,’ deserve record. The ‘Correspondence of 
Mirabeau and De la Marck,’ the ‘Memoirs’ and 
‘Correspondence’ of Horace Walpole, and other 
contributions there have been to the materials of 
history. Of works continued during the year, 
Foss’s ‘Lives of the Judges,’ and Jord Mahon’s 
‘ History,’ are the most important. We must also 
name Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of England’ and 
Professor Creasy's ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ The 
researches of Layard and Rawlinson, and the book 
of Mr. Foster, ‘On the Sinaitic Inscriptions,’ 
have added to our knowledge of historical an- 
tiquities. On Ethnology and Language, Dr. 
Latham has published several valuable treatises, 
In Biography, Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Life of Cavendish,’ 
the ‘ Memoirs of Chantrey,’ ‘ Life of Stothard,’ Bor- 
row’s ‘ Lavengro,’ and Carlyle’s ‘Sterling,’ are con- 
spicuous. Lord Holland's ‘ Reminiscences,’ Gillies’ 
‘Recollections,’ the Memoirs of Wordsworth,Curran, 
Bishop Stanley, T. Lovell Beddoes, and Hartley 
Coleridge, have various degrees of interest in their 
subjects, and merit in their performance. ‘The 
Life of Penn,’ by Hepworth Dixon, attracted addi- 
tional notice from his attack on Macaulay’s accu- 
racy as a historian. Of works approaching to 
theological literature, ‘The Four Witnesses,’ by 
Dr. Da Costa, and ‘ Wesley and Methodism,’ by 
Isaac Taylor, are most note-worthy. Contributions 
to political science have been made by Porter, Mac- 
culloch, and others. The Great Exhibition gave 
rise to a literature of its own, too extensive to 
specify. The catalogues, official and illustrated, 
are among the notable publications of the year. 
The increase of cheap and popular reading in the 
railway and travelling libraries is also a remark- 
able feature of the time. Of poetry of the highest 
order the past year has produced nothing ; but Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ and the names 
and Allingham, deserve passing 
notice. Gilfillan’s ‘ Bards of the Bible,’ and 
Warrea’s ‘ Lily and Bee,’ are prose poems finer 
than any of the metrical ones of the year. For 
mention of works of light literature and fiction 
we have not room to spare, although such as 
‘ Caleb Field,’ ‘Clara Harrington,’ ‘ The Fair Carew,’ 
and ‘The Faggot of French Sticks,’ will have 
their day of popularity. Mr. Planché’s ‘ Pursuivant 
of Arms,’ Daniel Wilson’s ‘ Pre-historical Annals of 
Scotland,’ Mr, Ruskin’s ‘ Stones of Venice,’ we must 





notomit tomention. Of books translated or natu- 
ralized among us there are such as Lamartine's 
‘History of the Restoration,’ and Longfellow's 
‘Golden Legend.’ The foregoing is but a hurried 
sketch of the literature of the year. Of most of 
the books named, and many in our haste omitted, 
full notice has been taken in the pages of the 
‘ Literary Gazette,’ and we hope that the year on 
which we have entered will supply as goodly a cata- 
logue. Among other events interesting to men of 
letters, the establishment of the Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art, and the exertions of its promoters, 
are worthy of record. The retirement of Macready, 
the lectures of Thackeray, the oratory of Gavazzi, 
and the eloquence of Kossuth, are among the 
crowded literary recollections of the year. The 
year has been marked by the death of not a few 
men eminent in literature and in science, among 
whom will occur the names of Oersted, Daguerre, 
Audubon, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Link, the botanist ; 
Jacobi, the mathematician; Savigny, one of 
Napoleon's savans in Egypt ; Gutzlaff, the Chinese 
scholar; Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian 
of England ; Richardson, the African traveller ; 
Wyon, the medallist ; Koenig and Children, of the 
Museum; Dr. Mainzer, the musician; Joanna 
Baillie, J. F. Cooper, and Turner. The Earl of 
Derby and the Marquis of Northampton also de- 
serve mention as cultivators and patrons of science. 

The position of antagonism in which master and 
operative engineers stand at the beginning of the 
year may prove of serious importance to British 
arts and manufactures. The competition of other 
nations is already growing with a rapidity which 
renders it folly to foster these domestic discords, 
While there appear to be faults and misunder- 
standings on both sides, we hope that the proposal 
of the workmen to refer the whole matter to arbi- 
tration may be agreed to. In naming such men as 
Lords Shaftesbury, Carlisle, and Kinnaird, the 
operatives show the fairness of their spirit, and 
disprove every charge of their being influenced by 
turbulent or political motives. 

Do our readers remember the closing lines of the 
noble passage in ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
where Johnson refers to the death of the heroie 
Charles of Sweden ? 

** His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
The petty fortress was the Norwegian Frederick- 
shald, a name unmanageable in verse. On the 
spot where he fell, pierced by a random shot from 
the ramparts, a monument was erected, bearing 
no inscription but his name and the date of his 
death—Charles XII. Nov. 80, 1718. The monu- 
ment was of marble,—a little obelisk on a square 
pedestal of the same material. In course of time 
the obelisk has been entirely chipped away by 
relic-collecting tourists. The pedestal was also 
rapidly disappearing. The Norwegian government 
have determined to erect another monument more 
worthy of the memory of Charles XII. A sub- 
scription has been opened at Christiana, and in a 
few days three-fourths of the requisite amount was 
obtained. The design of the monument will, we 
believe, be open to competition. 

Arrangements are now in progress for laying the 
submarine telegraph between Dublin and Holy- 
head. On the 29th Dec. Mr. Brett had an inter- 
view on the subject with the lord-lieutenant. 

Three English veterans have lately died, whose 


services reach back into historical times— General 
Anderson, Admiral Barker, and Rear-Admiral 
Renwick. Paul Anderson entered the army in 


1788, and was in the war of the first French revo- 
lution. He was in Egypt, and in the miserable 
Walcheren expedition. He was long aide-de-camp 
to Sir John Moore, who had always desired he might 
be buried where he fell. Anderson’s sash was used 
to carry the gallant general from the field of Co- 
runna, and to lower him into his grave, and is now 
preserved as a relic in the United Service Museum, 
Admiral George Barker died on the 25th ult., in 
the 92nd year of his age. He entered the service 
in 1771, and was present in many important ad» 
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tions. He was captain in 1799, vice-admiral in 
1840, and admiral in 1847. Thomas Renwick was 
a midshipman of the Brunswick, in Howe's action, 
and lieutenant of the St. Fiorenzo during her es- 
cape from the mutinous fleet at the Nore. He was 
engaged in active service during most of the war. 
It was by Admiral Renwick's suggestion, and on 
his plans, that the coast-guard service was or- 
ganized. 

John George Children, Esq., for many years 
secretary of the Royal Society, and father of the 
Philosophical Club, died during the week at Hal- 
stead, Kent. He was the intimate friend of Sir 
Humphry Davy, and succeeded Dr. Leach as 
keeper of the zoological collections in the British 
Museum, which office he held for nearly twenty 
years. He was not particularly famous as a 


SSS 


naturalist, but his learning was of great use to | 


others; and his urbanity and amiability made him 
to be universally beloved. 

During the past month died William Jacob, 
F.R.S., a writer of high reputation on agriculture 
and on political economy. His chief works were, 
* An Inquiry into the Precious Metals,’ and ‘ Con- 
siderations on the Price of Corn.’ He was formerly 
Comptroller of Corn Returns in the Board of Trade. 
He died at the age of §8. 

Dr. Christian Graefe, senior member of the In- 


perial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, died | 


t 
Pte ys be —— 
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in that city on the 


an attack of | 
apoplexy, which came on whilst he was attending | 
a sitting of the Academy. He was at one time | 


Professor of Greek Philosophy in the University, | 


and was author of several works, of literary value, 
on Ancient Greece, and on Grecian and Roman 
antiquities found in Russia. 

Mr. Francis Galton has explored a long tract of 
new territory in Africa. He 
Namaqua land in August, after having reached as 
far as the Mondongo country, belonging to the 
large negro tribe of the Ovampos, who are said to be 
less barbarous than surrounding tribes. 
thest point reached by Mr. Galton was latitude 17° 
57’, longitude 16°45’. He says, the furthest point 
hitherto seen by Europeans is latitude 22°, longi- 
tude 15° 50’. He met, in Mondongo, some black 
Portuguese slave-traders. 

The negotiations between Franceand the Spanish 
Government for the conclusion of a treaty for the 
protection of literary property, are proceeding very 


returned to the | 


The fur- | 


satisfactorily, and will shortly be brought to a con- | 


clusion. 


The bases of the treaty will be the same | 


as those already entered into between France and | 
Sardinia, Portugal, Hanover, and England. French | 
authors and publishers will, in virtue of it, have | 


the Spanish market entirely to themselves, as 
Belgian piracies will be strictly prohibited admis- 
sion to Spain. This will be of immense advantage 
to France, as the demand for French books is very 
considerable indeed in Spain, and it has here- 
tofore been supplied by Belgium. As to Spain, the 
advantage she will derive will not be so great in 
proportion, seeing that her literary activity is but 
slight ; but at all events she will have the plea- 
sure of seeing France do all she can to check the 
piracies of her works for the Mexican and Cuban 
markets. 

Attention is beginning to be paid in Spain to 
the popular literature of England, and it is not 
improbable that it may get into as high favour as 
that of France. Alr: aly Dickens's ‘ David Cop- 
perfield’ and Lady Fullerton’s ‘Grantley Manor’ 
have been translated, and are being published in 
the folletinos of two of the newspapers. 

In January last Mr. Gilbart, F.R.S., of the 
London and Westminster Bank, offered a prize of 
1001. for the best essay on the Great Exhibition, 
in connexion with ‘Practical Banking.’ It has 
been awarded to Mr. Granville Sharp, accountant 
to the East of England Bank at Norwich. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have advertised for proposals to contract for a 
monthly mail packet service from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calcutta, touching at the Mauritius and 
Ceylon. A regular steam communication with 
the East by the Cape will now for the first time 
be established, as well as between this country 


and the Isle of France, the want of which has long | 
been felt. 

The government of Wurtemberg has charged | 
Dr. Hirsch to bring out a complete edition of the | 
works of the celebrated astronomer Kepler; and | 
the Emperor of Russia has ordered all the manu- 
scripts of Kepler in the Imperial Library at 5t. 
Petersburg to be placed at his disposal. 

Giovanni Berchet, an Italian poet of great cele- 
brity in his own country, died at Turin, on the 
23rd ult. 

The anniversary of Winkelmann’s birthday was 
celebrated on the 9th ult. by the Society of 
Rhenish Antiquaries, at Bonn, and appropriate 
speeches were made by the Professors Braun, 
Welker, and Overbeck. 

For some time past every corner of London has | 
been bored with the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the ‘ Pari- 
sienne.’ We have not seen any official edict in the 
‘Moniteur’ or the ‘ Patrie,’ but have no doubt that 
the prefect of police has ordered all organs with 
republican tunes to be sent out of France. 

The French government have presented a chest | 
of Sévres porcelain to Earl Granville, President of 
the Royal Commission, and a tea service to Mr. 
Dilke, member of the Executive Committee, as an | 
acknowledgment of the valuable services rendered 
at the time of the Exhibition. We are glad that, 
abroad as well as at home, there is just apprecia- 
tion of the merit due to Mr. Dilke for the part he 
contributed to the success of our great national 
undertaking. Arrangements are also being made 
by a committee of exhibitors to present some testi- 
monial to the three acting members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Colonel Reid, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. 
Cole. 

At the Royal Institution Professor Faraday is 
delivering to crowded and delighted audiences the 
series of popular lectures on Science which he 
generally gives during the Christmas holidays. 
The course is professedly for young people, but 
learners of all ages take advantage of the lessons 
of such a teacher. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Fanny Kemble is giving a 
series of readings from Shakspere, under the | 
auspices of Mr. Mitchell, of St. James’s Theatre. 

Father Gavazzi has returned from his tour in the | 
provinces, and lectured last night in the Great | 
Room at Exeter Hall on the Papacy. The sub- | 
stance of his speech was stated at intervals by an 
interpreter. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Society oF Lirerature.—Dec. 17th. — 
Sir J. Doratt in the chair. A lecture was delivered 
by Mr. Squiers, on the Mexican hieroglyphies, as | 
exhibited in Lord Kingsborough’s splendid work. 
Among the facts elicited by the lecturer from the 
study of the records of the aborigines of America, 
the following were particularly mentioned. The 
religious notions of all the tribes that inhabited 
that vast continent were similar, and therefore less 
diversified than those of the nations of the Old 
World. The principle of dualism runs through the 
Mexican pantheon; that is, of male and female 
d'vinities, representing the active and passive prin- 
ciples. We find, however, in this mythology a 
trinity answering to Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva (the 
productive, preserving, and destructive powers), 
in that of the Hindus. The inferior divinities 
represent merely attributes, each name denoting 
an attribute—hence the deities of the Mexicans 
were far from being so numerous as their names 
appear to show. The supreme divinity, Tlexatli- 
coatl, had about fifty names, several of them cor- 
responding to those applied in the Bible to Jehovah. 
He is represented masked, to indicate that he 
could not be looked upon; and for each character 
or attribute there was a different mask, some of 
them representing the heads of animals, different 
animals being dedicated to different deities, Dif. 
ferent colours likewise symbolized different deities 
—the water-god by blue, the god of fire by red, 
the inferior gods by a dark colour, &c. Peculiar 
symbols likewise appear as crests. Mr. Squier 


further remarked that the Mexican records cer- 


tainly refer to an Eastern origin of the nation, 


| With respect to Lord Kingsborough’s plates, some 


few of them are historical relations, but by much 
the greater part are rituals. Of the events referred 
to, some occurred 600 years B.c., and the lecturer 
believes that he has traced a reference to an eclipse 
that happened 300 years earlier. 

Mr. Colquhoun read a portion of a communication 
from Dr. Mordtmann, on the sites of cities in Asia 
Minor. The portion read referred particularly to 
Skipsis and to Cyzicus. Of the name of the latter 
along etymological statement was given, and an 
historical one of the city itself. 





Antiquaries. — Dec. 18th. —Sir Robert Inglis, 
V.P., in the chair. A portion of the rubbings pre- 
sented by the residuary legatee of the late Dr. 
Bromet, was exhibited. Among them was one of 


a holy lamb, from a sculpture in the Palace 


Ricardi, at Florence; another, from the monument 
of the English cardinal, Bainbridge, in the cloisters 
of the English college at Rome; and impressions 
from some of the early Christian monuments in the 
Kircher Museum, taken from the catacombs. Mr. 
Campkin exhibited some verses written on the 
back of Faithorne’s well-known portrait of Cowley, 
prefixed to the works of the poet. They were 
evidently intended to ridicule Sir Charles Scar- 
borough, Cowley’s friend, but were neither remark- 
able for point or humour. Mr. Wright presented 
a drawing of a very curious stoup for holy water, 
preserved in the church of Tretire, near Ross, in 
Herefordshire. It had evidently been shaped by 
some medizval mason out of an altar dedicated to 
the deity Trivius, the protector of crossways, a 
portion of the inscription being left by the person 
who had converted it into its present form, The 
inscription appears thus :— 

DEO TRIV... 

BECCICVS DON 

AVIT ARA(M) 
The Hon. R. C. Neville exhibited several fine fibula, 
and two small pails, formed of wooden staves, and 


| hooped with metal, the produce of excavations con- 
| ducted by him in a cemetery of the late pagan 


period, discovered at Wilbraham, in Cambridge- 
shire. A vast number of skeletons had been dis- 


| covered, with the usual accompaniments of knives, 


spear-heads, and umbones of shields, indicative of 
the Teutonic mode of sepulture. Mingled with 
these were many urns containing burnt human 
bones. A report was read from Mr. Oldham, who, 
in conjunction with Professor Owen, had examined 
the skeletons, the result of which was, that the 
great majority were those of males of robust forms 
and of ample proportions. Mr. Neville promised 
the meeting, on the 15th of January next, a further 
exhibition of the remains discovered. Mr. Roberts 
communicated some interesting particulars as to 
the mode of transportation of prisoners taken in 
the rebellion under Monmouth. It appears that 
offenders of the humbler grade were conveyed to 
the plantations, and there sold as slaves, while 
those of better rank were heavily fined and banished 
the country for a period of ten years. The price 
obtained by the traffickers in their countrymen was 
1550 pounds weight of sugar per man! Among 
those of the first-mentioned class was a carpenter 
named John Coad, whose narrative has, we believe, 
been recently published. Among the latter was 
Mr. Azariah Pinney, the son of the Rev. John 
Pinney, the parson of Broadwinsor. This gentle- 
man joined the Duke of Monmouth, and _ being 
among the numerous prisoners taken by the king’s 
troops, was sentenced to death, but was subse- 
quently given to Nipho, the Queen’s secretary, who 
received the sum of 65/. for his ransom. In the 
island of Nevis, to which he was shipped, Mr. 
Pinney, being his own master, joined a mercantile 
firm, and became a prosperous merchant. The 
Revolution, four years afterwards, changed the fate 
of all the exiles. Coad returned to his native 
country, and Mr. Pinney died in London in the 
early part of the last century. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

School of Mines, 1 p.m.—(Professor E. Forbes 
on Natural History.)—(Professor Smyth on 
Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.— Pathological, 8 p.m. 

School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Professor Hunt on 
Mechanical Science.) —(Dr. Perey on Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)—( Professor Ramsay on Geology, 


3 p.m.) 


Wednesday. —Geological, 84 p.m. 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Lyon Playfair on 


the Chemical Principles involved in Manu- 
factures.) ; 
School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Professor Playfair on 
Chemistry.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 
3 p.m. ) 
Thureday.—Royal,8} p.m. —(The Bakerian Lecture.)—(Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone on Binocular Vision, with 


Lllustrations.) 


coe 


oe 


he presented his ‘Dolbadern Castle,’ painted two 
years before, as his diploma picture. We think, 


| nevertheless, that it was hardly worthy of him. 





_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Literature, 4 p.m. 
aad School of Mines, 11 a.m.—(Professor Hunt on | 


Mechanical Science.) —(Dr. Percy on Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineral- 
ogy, 3 p.m.) 


Friday, — Astronomical, 8 p-n 
School of Mines, th a.m. —(Professor Playfair on 


Chemistry. )—(Professor E. Forbes on Natural 
History, 1 p.m.) — (Profess cn 
Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 

Botanic val, 4 p.m. 


or Ramsay 
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FINE ARTS. 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
(Continued from our paper of last week) 

In glancing over a list of Turner's pictures exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, amounting to two hundred 
and fifty in number, and ranging over a period of 
sixty years, it is curious to trace the evidences of 
his course of thought. In some of his 
examples, before he had gained the honours of 
the Academy, we find him making use of the 
architectural knowledge acquired, along with Gir- 
tin, in working for Powden. This led to his being 
selected in 1808 for the Academic Professor of 
Perspective, and his drawings consisted chiefly 
of abbeys, churches, castles, palaces, and gentle- 
men’s seats, with an occasional subject of a more 
imaginative kind, such as ‘ Moonlight, a study at 
Millbank,’ a small picture of great beauty and 
transparency, and of deep tone. Turner's dis- 
jointed and diffuse manner of conversation rendered 
him, however, little qualified for the lecture room. 
Although he retained the office of Professor of 
Perspective until 1837, he did not lecture more 
than two or three years out of the thirty, which 
caused occasional dissatisfaction. Wilkie jokingly 
dubbed the Professor R. A., P. P. In 1798, Turner 
began to develop more of poetry in his works. 
He now exhibited his ‘Morning amongst the 
Coniston Fells,’ with a quotation from Milton, 

and ‘ Dunstunburgh Castle, sunrise, after a squally 
night,’ with a quotation from Thomson's Seasons ; 

and indications of poetical yearnings may be traced 
even in the treatment of his architectural subjects. 
There is also a leaning to subjects requiring dark 
and sombre hues, as in ‘ Warkworth Castle on the 
Humber, storm approaching at sunset,’ and ‘ Dol- 


badern Castle,’ painted in the deepening gloom 
of twilight. Then followed ‘The Fifth Placue of 
Egypt,’ exhibited in 1800, and it is not difficult 


to imagine the whirlwind of thunder and rain, and 
the fire that ran along the ground, that were gene- 
rated in the vivid imagination of the painter. In 
this year Turner was employed by Mr. Beckford to 
paint five views of Fonthill Abbe *y, and being now 
an A.R.A., he sent his full complement of eight 
pictures to the exhibition, and removed from Hand 
Court, Maiden Lane, to a more spacious residence 
in Harley Street. From this period he entered 
upon a wider and more varied field. In 1801, he 
exhibited ‘Dutch Boats in a Gale. fishermen en- 
deavouring to put their fish on board,’ ‘ The Army 
of the Medes des troyed in the Desert bya W hiri- 
wind,’ ‘London, autumnal morning,’ ‘ Pembroke 
Castle, South Wales, thunder storm approac hing, , 
St. Donat’s Castle, South Wales. summer evenin: gr,’ 


and ‘ Chapter ies Salisbury,’ than which it 
would be difficult to imagine a list of greater 
variety from a single hand. These procured him 


the honour of being elected an Academici ian, though 


| was opposed, the more he persevered in it. 


earlier | 
| with the odd title, 


| a Snow Storm.’ 


The artist’s productions were now of a more 
ambitious class, and he may be said to have 
established a fame, peculiarly his own, asa painter 
of wild and vigorous imagination, carrying land- 
scape art toa point it had never before reached as 
a vehicle of thought and poetry. Turner met, 
however, with considerable opposition. His style 
was ridiculed by some as the white- and-yellow 
school. The accomplished Sir George Beaumont, 
himselfa landscape painter of amateur celebrity, and 
other bigoted admirers of the old masters, regarded 
him as an innovator calculated materially to injure 
art ; and Wilkie, who painted on the model of Teniers 
and the Dutch school, and associated tone with 
great depth and force, lamented that Turner was 
‘‘gvetting into a weak vapid manner of painting.” 


Wilkie and Turner were like the opposite poles of 


a magnet. No two painters could have been more 
opposed to each other in style at that time, or less 
likely to agree in their opinions of art. There was, 
however, no fee ling of rivalry betweenthem. Wilkie 
t Turner right, but, fortunately for the 
He had always a 
vle, and the more it 
The 
titles of Turner's pictures now indicated that they 
were painted with some determinate characte istic 
etfect. He began to indulge more in classic subjects, 
such as ‘ Narcissusand Echo,’ ‘ Mereury and Herse,’ 
‘Apollo and Python,’ and ‘Chryses,’ and it is well 
known with what force of imagination, and with 
what mystery of grandeur, these efforts of his genius 
were created. In 1809, Turner exhibited a picture 
‘The Garreteer’s Petition,’ with 
some lines in the catalogue that were possibly his 
own, and at a later period favoured the publie with 
extracts from an alleged manuscript, entitled ‘ The 
Fallacies of Hope,’ which grew more eccentric year 
by year, and elicited many a smile from his brother 
artists. No such manuscript has, however, been 
found among his effects, and we believe theve 
little doubt but that the aspirations of Turner's 
confined to the Academy catalogue. 


would have se 
world, he was 
remarkable confidence 


incorrigible. 
in his st 


is 


muse were 
During the next few years, his most remarkable 
pictures were ‘The Deluge,’ his celebrated ‘ Dido 


and Aneas,’ the ‘ Fall of Carthage,’ and the magni- 
ficent ‘Gale at Sea,’ painted for Lord Stafford as 
a companion to an eminent picture of Vandervelde, 
in the same gallery. He also produced about 
this time his wonderful work of poetical terror, 
‘The Guard Ship at the Nore; and in 1812, his 
sublime work, differing entirely from any of his 
former productions, , Hannibal crossing the Alps in 
This was followed in 1813, as if 


| to show his mastery over the same element in diffe- 


_ one of his best landscapes says: 


rent phases, by a quiet rural English ‘ Frost Scene,’ 
equally original in its treatment as the former. 


this truly glorious work, 


j 


' 


| that he laughed at it himself. 


he presented in the 
following year a most eccentric amalgamation of 
colour, entitled * and we cannot but think 
Along with it was 
exhibited his ‘ Palestrina,’ a charming aérial pro- 
duction of silvery tone, vying in atmospheric 
beauty with ‘The Bay of Baix.’ In the next year 


‘ Jessica, 


he exhibited the freshest and most life-like piece 


| 





| wonder that he loved them; 
| they afforded for introducing those infinite varieties 


| 
} came 


that it would be impossible to doubt. 


Archdeacon Fisher, writing to Constable concerning | 


‘7 have heard your 


great picture spoken of here by no inferior judge, 


| thing for one man to say this. 


as one of the best in the Exhibition. It is a great 
It is by units that 
1 only like one better, and 


popularity is gained. 
‘The Frost,’ by Turner. 


that is a picture of pictures, 


But then you need not repine at this decision of 
| mine, 
| parte, 


you are a great man, and, like Buona- 
are only to be beaten by a frost.” Both 
these fine pictures are in the Artist’s Gallery, in 
Queen Anne-street. In 1823 he 
magnificent ‘ Bay Baiz,’ a work carried to 


of 


the highest pitch of refinement in the manage- 
ment of atmospheric tints, which added mate- 
rially to his reputation, though similar effects 


of daylight that he had yet produced, ‘ Admiral 
Van Tromp’s Barge at the entrance of the Texel ;’ 
and in the year after, a somewhat eccentric picture, 
entitled ‘ Watteau, a study by Fresnoy’s rules,’ 
which caused a great deal of merriment among the 
artist's detractors. This little picture was, perhaps, 
the extremest type of the white school that Turner 
ever painted, and was intended to show artistically 
that white in its purity can be used either to make 
an object retire or to bring it near. The point was 
illustrated by presenting a distant white building 
through an open window in contact, so to speak, 
with an equally white object in the room. As an 
experiment, it was a happyidea. In other respects 
we are almost tempted to think the picture was 
meant as a laugh at the public. This ridicule was, 
however, held in check by the exhibition at the 
same time of more than one picture in the manner 
of ‘Van Tromp’s Barge.’ In the following year, 
Turner exhibited ‘ \ Tromp returning after the 
Battle off the Dogger Bank,’ with his sails in 
tatters, the whole wildly and picturesquely treated ; 
and with it appeared two works commencing that 
brilliant series of Venetian views in which he 
afterwards, at frequent intervals, appeared to 
revel. Affording, as they did, so much of what 
his art at that time demanded in bright skies, in 
glancing waters, and varicoloured architecture, no 
but in the facilities 
of brilliant tints in which he gloried, if only to 
show his mastery over the world of atmospheric 
effects, we believe he was led in some measure into 
a looseness of drawing in detail, which has been 
felt by his warmest admirers, in his later examples 
of this class. The best of his Venetian views are, 
perhaps, his ‘ Approach to Venice,’ ‘ Going to the 
Ball,’ and ‘Returning from the Ball,’ in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Windus. The last-named picture is a 
most marvellous piece of colouring, and the effect 
truly Mr. Munro also possesses two fine 
pictures of this series. Itwas Turner's whim to name 
some of these Venetian pictures in a manner to 
denote some grand historical work, and great was 
the disappointment of the connoisseur at finding 
nothing but some obscure dab to indicate what he 
industriously to seek. Yet, in one of his 
water-colour drawings of the ‘Be ‘Herophon, ’ to illus- 
trate the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ the Emperor's cocked- 


magical. 


| hat and general characteristics are indicated, by a 


with a truthfulness 
The identity 
When his picture of ‘ Hail, Rain, 
Exhibition, the thought 


minute touch of the brush, 


is undeniable. 
and Speed,’ was in the 


struck him on one of the varnishing days, to put in 


| touch of the 


exhibited his | 


had been exquisitely produced in some of his water- | 


colour drawings. Even the public, who little 
understood or appreciated Turner, were struck by 
its fairy-like and illusive charm, and it was said 
that, satisfied with the real world, he had 
created beautiful one for himself. In 1829, 
deriding 


not 
a 


he produced his gorgeous ‘ Ulysses 
Polyphemus,’ of which it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether it was more characterised by its 


magnificent conception or by its daring colour. 


As if in derision of the vulgar gossip elicited by | 


running before the train. It was the mere 
brush, but the zoological identity of 
the timid runaway was truly a marvel. Turner's 
larger figures have been much abused, Few, 
however, who know the artist by his later indis- 
tinct pictures, can form any idea how admirably he 
painted figures at an earlier period of his life, 
always giving the general forms and expressions 
with great effect, notwithstanding their defici slency 
in finish, 

The next in the list of pictures of particular in- 
terest is ‘The Burning of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons,’ the second of the same subject, and we 
refer to it more for the sake of noticing the rapidity 
with which Turner worked. This picture was 
almost entirely painted on the walls of the exhibi- 
tion. His facility at this period of his life was 
astounding. He would frequently send his canvas 
to the British Institution with nothing upon it 
but a grey ground-work of vague indistinguishable 
forms, and finish it up on the varnishing day into 
a work of great splendour. Likewise at the 
Academy he frequently sent his canvas imper- 


fect and sketchy, trusting entirely to varnishing 


a hare 
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days for the completion of his picture. 
astonishing what he accomplished on those days. 


For the information of such of our readers who are | 


} 


t acquainted with the rules of the Academy in | 
this res en | master. Shortly afterwards he was introduced to 


this respect, it may be as well to explain that when 


the exhibition is arranged, four days are allowed | 


to Academicians, and one to general exhibitors, 
to touch and varnish their pictures. Turner was 


‘rich in his pictures, both oil and water-colour. | p 


always the first at the Academy on these occasions, _ 
arriving there frequently as early as five o'clock, | 
and never later than six, and he was invariably the | 


last to quit in the evening. He might be seen 


equally, if not more, indebted to him. 


standing all day before his pictures, and though he | 


worked so long he appeare 
nothing. His touches were almost imperceptible, 


to be doing little or | 


It was | among them asa colourist. A year or two since, 


Mr. Thackeray made light of Turner’s style in the 
columns of ‘Punch,’ by drawing some obscure | 
outline, signifying nothing, as an example of the 


the gallery of a well-known connoisseur, especially | 
{ 


‘« Astounding!” said the author of ‘ Vanity Fair;’ 
‘¢] will never abuse Turner again.” It has been | 
said that Turner was very much indebted for his | 
fame to the engravers. But engravers were | 

It may be | 
argued that the benefit was mutual; let it be) 
borne in mind that the painter was the one original 


| source of those creations which the engravers, who | 


yet his pictures were seen in the end to have ad- | 


vanced wonderfully. 
in early life that 
was almost miraculous. 
imperceptible on a near inspection of the picture, 


without retiring from his work to test the result. 


He acquired such a mastery | 
e painted with a certainty that | 
Although his effects were | 


were many, copied with so much skill and delicate | 
elaboracy in the plate. And the improvement 
that a plate would acquire from the artist's pencil- | 
touches of the proof was astonishing. An engraver | 


| might fail to bring out the artist’s meaning of | 
he knew unhesitatingly how to produce them | 


_ all these were made intelligible afterwards. 


He was never seen, like Sir Thomas Lawrence and | 


others, to be perpetually walking, although his 
pictures were scarcely intelligible to the spectator, 
except at a particular focal distance. And what 


was equally extraordinary, he would, while occu- | 
pied upon one picture, run off to another at the same | 


time. 


His mind would compass simultaneously | 


the requirements of two or even more pictures | 


at the same time. While painting one, he 
would suddenly turn away on the thought of some 
desideratum in another. 


_ closely at Turner’s pictures, and a few patches and 


Among the pictures which awaken pleasing re- | 


collections at a later period is ‘ The fighting Teme- 
raire tugged to her last berth,’ now in his gallery 
in Queen Anne-street. The majesty and beauty of 
this picture, in its lurid effect of sun-set mingled 
with the smoke of the steamer, has been admired 
by all the world; and we are not sure whether it 
did not latterly supersede the ‘ Building of Carthage’ 
in the artist’s own estimation. Turner never stood 
so weil with the public as in this year, 1839. The 
feeling excited by the ‘Temeraire’ was well sup- 


Rome,’ and many considered it a better picture. 
These were followed by his ‘Slavers throwing 


| manifesting a grandeur of conception and largeness 


| the genius of the painter to the end of time. 


| of all that were hung in contact with them. 
| liancy was at all times a remarkable characteristic 


overboard the dead and dying,’ with its horribly | 


lurid and ghastly hue; and in 1842 appeared that 
affecting tribute to the departed Wilkie, his ‘ Peace- 


lery. With this was also exhibited, as a companion, 
that eccentric picture, intended to illustrate an 
episode in the life of Napoleon, ‘ War—the exile and 
the rock-limpet.’. With one grand exception of a 
Venetian scene, a year or two afterwards, we incline 


tion of power. 
less and less capable of coping with details. This, 
however, is still a matter of opinion. Some of Tur- 


| Academy dinner, the gas was turned on, as is cus- 


ibute to ; _ tomary on the Sovereign's health being drunk, his 
Burial at Sea,’ which Turner retained in his gal- | 


_ parison, there was an effulgence in Turner's that 
_ seemed to grow upon the observer, making the 


ner’s admirers will not allow that he showed any | 


manifestation of weakness in his latter days, but 
declare, on the contrary, that one of his very last 
pictures, ‘Mercury sent to admonish Eneas,’ exhi- 


| near to them. 


bited in 1850, and painted when he was in his | 


77th year, is among the finest of his productions. 
During this long life the pencil was Turner's only 
thought. His perseverance and assiduity were 
indomitable. In addition to the pictures exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, he painted several hun- 
dreds of water-colour drawings for engravings to 
illustrate books, all finished with a degree of minute- 
ness and distinctness, that few who knew him only 
by his oil paintings would give him credit for. 
ey did more indeed for his reputation than his 
oil pictures, for contemporary with these his style 
in oil began to change. He indulged more freely 
in the use of primitive tints, and consummate as 
was the skill with which he used them, exciting the 
admiration of many to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm, they were yet as cariare to the multitude. 
There can be no doubt that a still greater elabora- 
tion of the same principle, founded as it is in nature, 
might have refined them into a neutrality of effect 
that would have been pleasing to the ordinary 
beholder, while they retained for the artist and 
connoisseur all that has made his name so great 


' | many years they have exercised an influence upon 
ported in the same exhibition by his ‘Ancient | 


er inc | sent so many holes cut in the wall,” said a veteran 
to think that his later works exhibited some diminu- | 


His eye and hand appeared to be | 


portions of the picture in a first impression; but | 
In a 


proof impression of a plate lately submitted to us, | 
the engraver had failed to discern the distant | 
representation of a village at the base of a hill, | 
and had substituted some unintelligible markings. | 
Turner had run a heavy pencil line into the | 
margin of the paper to indicate that these were 
‘houses,’ and the miniature village seemed to come 


into the focus of vision as if by magic. Look 


dashes and streaks only are visible, seeming almost 
an unintelligible chaos of colour; but retire from 
the canvas, and what magnificent visions grow into 
shape and meaning. Long avenues lengthen out 
far into the distance, and sun-clad cities glitter 
upon the mountain, while cloud-illumined space 
presents itself to an extent that is inconceivable, 


of style that must serve to demonstrate and glorify 


It is not easy to estimate the loss of Turner’s 
works from the walls of the Academy, where for so 


the pictures, not only of the landscape painter, but 
Bril- 
When, annual 


of Turner's colouring. at the 


pictures shone like so many suns upon the walls. 
While other meritorious works looked flat in com- 


contrast more apparent. ‘‘ They seem to repre- 
connoisseur, at one of these art-festivals, “through 
which you see nature.” This observation was 
probably suggested, however, by one made some 
years before by Northcote. Turner’s pictures were 
always the terror of exhibitors, from showing what- 
ever were the defects in colour of those placed 
Northcote had a dark picture in the 
exhibition, and was very angry with the arrangers 
for putting a bright one of Turner's immediately 
below it. ‘‘You might as well have opened a window 
under my picture,” said the painter. The compli- 
ment was as handsome as it was unintentional. 
But even Turner has himself complained of other 
pictures putting his down. In 1827, when he 
exhibited his ‘ Rembrandt's Daughter,’ with a red 
robe, it happened that a portrait of a member of 
Dublin University was hung alongside of it, with a 
college gown that was still redder. Upon finding 
this out on varnishing day, Turner was observed 
to be very busy adding red lead and vermilion to | 
his picture, in order to out-rouge his neighbour in 
brilliancy. ‘* What are you doing there, Turner?” 
remarked one of the arrangers. ‘‘ Why, you have | 
check-mated me,” said the painter, pointing to the | 
university gown. | 

With a few additional remarks on the person | 
and character of the great artist we must bring 
our memoir toaclose. Turner was a short stout 
man, somewhat sailor-like, with a great deal of 
colour in his face. He was cheerful and si ciable, 





| another has come to light. 


gave, however, no dinners himself. No one ever 
visited him, This, coupled with the knowledge of 
his saving habits, and general love of money, led 


| to his being considered a miser, but his will, which 


was made twenty years ago, and is very much to 
his honour, shows that he amassed riches for a noble 
urpose. Nearly the whole of his fortune is left 
for the foundation of some almshouses for decayed 


_oil-painters, and it is believed that he has been 


working for this object for many years. It appears 
to have been a point of high ambition with him to 
be identified with the establishment of such an in- 
stitution, and he has directed 1000/. to be expended 


in the erection of a monument to his memory in 


connexion with it. He purchased a piece of ground 
at Twickenham, for the purpose of erecting these 
almshouses twenty years ago, at the time of making 
his will, designing that this glorious memorial of 
his genius should be raised amid the beautiful 
scenery of that locality. The only remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending the bequest is, that he should 
exclude water-colour painters from participating 
in its benefits. His oil pictures, comprising forty 
to fifty of his finest works, are left to the National 
Gallery, on condition that within ten years a room 
be set apart exclusively for their reception. Among 
them are the renowned ‘ Hannibal,’ the ‘ Hail, 
Rain, and Speed,’ the two large pictures of ‘Car- 
thage,’ the ‘Temeraire,’ the ‘ Burial of Wilkie,’ 
an early picture representing a ‘ Frosty Morning,’ 
remarkable for its truthful effects, and his cele- 
brated ‘Death of Nelson,’ the quarter-deck of the 
ship filled with figures, and the finest representation 
of a sea-fight that was ever painted. His stock of 
water-colour drawings and engravings, which is of 
great value, will be sold; he always bargained for 
fifty first proofs of every plate that was engraved, 
and many of these are now extremely rare. Several 
anecdotes have been told of his love of money, 
yet he was always independent in the sale of his 
pictures. A publisher once applied to him for the 
‘Temeraire,’ and refused an offer of it at 250 
guineas; Turner subsequently declined an offer of 
700 guineas for it. It was not often that he would 
sell a picture at all after it had been once refused. 
We have said that one element in Turner's 
success was his indifference to praise. Though 
proud of his works, he was nota vain man. His 
reputation never suffered from the disappointments 
arising out of a premature desire for fame. He was 
not pleased with Mr. Ruskin’s superlative eulogies. 
Had the author of ‘ Modern Painters’ written with 
less violent enthusiasm, his opinions would have had 
more weight. ‘He knowsa great deal more about 
my pictures than I do,” said Turner; ‘‘he puts 
things into my head, and points out meanings in 
them that I never intended.” It was not easy to 
draw his attention to the admiration of his own 
pictures. A well-known collector, with whom the 
artist had long been intimate, once invited him to 
be present at the opening of a new gallery, in 
which the principal pictures were from his pencil. 
To the disappointment of the connoisseur, Turner 
scarcely noticed them, but kept his eye fixed upon 
the ceiling. It was panelled and neatly grained in 
oak. ‘‘ What are you looking at so intently?” said 
the host. ‘‘ At those boards,” was the reply; ‘‘the 
fellow that did that must have known how to 
paint.” And nothing would induce him to turn 
to the magnificent pictures that sparkled on the 
walls. He never talked about his own pictures, 
but would occasionally give hints to other artists; 
and when these were adopted, they were always 
certain improvements. We never heard of his 
saying anything, however, that would give pain, 


| and he felt keenly the ignorant criticisms and ridi- 


cule with which his own pictures were often treated. 

Since our announcement that a portrait of Turner 
in oil had been surreptitiously made by Linnell, 
Mr. Charles Turner, 
A.R.A., his oldest and most constant friend, was 
so desirous of securing a likeness of the great painter, 


| that he offered to pay Sir Thomas Lawrence, or any 


other artist that Turner should name, if he would 


| only consent to sit, but he was not to be prevailed 


ses : | upon to do it. 
enjoyed a joke, and was fond of dining out. He | 


Mr. C. Turner was, however, deter- 


| mined to have a likeness of his valued friend at all 
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hazards, and availed himself, from time to time, of 
every opportunity of collecting memoranda for the 
purpose. He at length obtained a most character- 
istic portrait of his friend in oil, small half-size, in 
the act of sketching. The singularity of his dress 
and figure have been scrupulously attended to, and 
it has been pronounced by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. George Jones, Mr. Alfred Chalon, Mr. John 
Chalon, Mr. David Roberts, Mr. Willmore, and 
other friends of the great deceased, who have seen 
it during the past week, to be an admirable and 
faithful likeness. It will be gratifying to Turner’s 
friends to know that Mr. C. Turner intends to 
engrave the portrait immediately. 

The remains of the great landscape painter were 
deposited in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday, near 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and between Barry and 
Sir Christopher Wren. It was by his own desire 
that this place was selected, permission being 
granted by the Dean and Chapter, on the official 
request of the Royal Academy. Parts of the ser- 


Archdeacon Hale, the Canon-Residentiary, presided 
at the ceremony. The concluding portion of the 
service was solemnly and most impressively read in 





—. 


| generous an object. 
| memory of departed worth, and such aid to the 
‘tally cl oe ta aeagpee _ comfort of the living, the New Hall has received a 
vice were beautifully chaunted by the choir, and | 


the crypt by the Dean, himself a poet, and one | 


of Turner's warmest admirers. 
attended by all the distinguished Academicians, 
as well as by numerous friends and amateurs in 
art. On the coffin the age of the deceased was 
marked seventy-nine, the register of his baptism 
is, however, dated, as we mentioned last week, 
May 14, 1 


div. 





The Council of the Royal Scottish-Academy have 
lately issued their twenty-fourth annual Report, in 
which a gratifying statement is given of the position 
and prospects of that distinguished institution. A 
prize, to be called the Keith prize, has been placed 
at the disposal of the Academy by Sir David 
Brewster and Dr. Keith, as trustees of the late Mr. 


The funeral was 


MUSIC. 


M. Jutiien is at Edinburgh, giving a series of 
his popular concerts, with Bottesini, Sivori, and a 
host of performers, including Collinet, Remusat, 
Keenig, Prospere, Lavigne, Lazarus, Baumann, and 
others of eminence. As vocalist he has a young 
lady whose singing the Edinburgh public will | 





hardly appreciate after such a puff upon the | 
natives as M. Jullien’s announcement of—‘ Miss 
Cicely Nott, who has this season created an extra- 
ordinary sensation at the Theatre Royal, Drury | 
Lane!’ 
The New Hall of the St. Cecilia Society, at | 
linburgh, was opened on the 20th of December, 
with a private amateur concert, given for the 
benefit of the widow of the late Dr. Joseph 
Mainzer. We rejoice that the inauguration of the 
Hall was connected with so praiseworthy and 
By such a tribute to the | 


Ex 


true consecration. The concert was eminently 
successful. Among the volunteers were some of 
the highest professional names, as well as the most 
distinguished amateur musicians in Scotland. The 
Chevalier Neukomm was among the first to offer 
his services, and there were professors of the uni- 


| versity, and eminent lawyers and physicians among 


the performers. 


/ among the vocalists. 


Miss Rainforth, who seems to be 
a favourite in Edinburgh, was 
With the music of Croft 


established as 


and Handel, and other masters, a specimen of 


Keith of Dunottar, to be given triennially to the | 


best student of the school. A copy of ‘ The Cruci- 


fixion,’ by Rubens, by Mr. Reinagle, R.A., one of | 


the finest ever made, has been presented by Mrs. 
Robertson of Ednam. The President, Sir John 
Watson Gordon, has offered to paint, and to pre- 
sent to the Academy, portraits of the Lord Advo- 
cate Rutherford, Sir J. G. Craig, M.P., and Lord 
Cockburn, whose public services in behalf of the 
Academy he proposed thus to acknowledge. This 
offer, so honourable to all parties, is, we believe, 
now being carried into execution, 

Ward’s picture of ‘Louis XVI. in Prison,’ has 
obtained the Heywood gold medal, and also the 
hundred guinea prize offered this year by the Man- 
chester Institute of the Fine Arts. 





The new government of France, in imitation of 
that of the great Buonaparte, announces its intention 
of liberally encouraging the fine arts. Asa begin- 
ning, it has directed the Prefect of the Seine to spend 
16,0007. in decorating the new church of Sainte 
Clotilde, Place Bellechasse, with paintings, statues, 


| Opéra Comique, with undiminished success. 





&c., and in painting the ceilings of some of the | 


principal saloons of the Hotel de Ville. These 
undertakings will enable commissions to be given 
to about forty artists. Amongst the painters and 


sculptors who have already accepte whi eee Ol fe ¢ ee 
ave already accepted, are Horace | and Madame Ferri, and Signor Baucarde. 


Vernet, Chopin, Pradier, Cogniet, and others of 
distinction. " 
made. Five new salles. containing drawings by 
Prudhon, Gericault, Isabey, Gros, ‘David —minia- 
ures by Madame de Mirbel—and sketches by other 
distinguished artists, have just been opened, 
Amongst the drawings of Prud’hon. is the first 
sketch of his celebrated picture of ‘ Justice pur- 
suing Crime.’ 
he Paris papers say that it is intended to place 
a magnificent quadriqa on the Are de Triomphe 
at the Barriére de l'Etoile, and that the car is to 
contain a statue of Napoleon, in his imperial robes, 


1 fi sor} x. » {7 
“a set high, with anothe r of \ ictory crowning 
him. : ” 


? 
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| Tamaro ; and the basso, Signor Barbati. 


| the pupils of the classes of the Association. 


Mainzer’s own, ‘The Night Song,’ was given by 
We 
shall be glad to hear of the prosperity of the St. 
Cecilia Society, which has to us an interest from 
its historical associations, as well as from its stand- | 
ing in the musical world. 





Our letters from Paris mention that a new five- 
act opera, founded on the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, is to be brought out very shortly at the 





Academie Royale, Napoleonienne, Imperiale, 
Nationale—or whatever may be its right name 


under the new political régime. They record the 
reproduction of Grisar’s Les Porcherons at the 
They 
state that Duprez is about to open classes of sing- 
ing for artistes and amateurs. They announce that 
several grand concerts were on the tapis—amongst | 
them, one by Henri Hertz, who has just arrived | 
from California. They speak rather favourably of | 
Madame Tedesco’s débiéit as Fides in the Prophéte 
—though she is represented to have laboured | 
under great disadvantage owing to the emotion | 
caused by the receipt of intelligence that she had 
lost all her fortune, and that of her numerous | 
family, by the failure of an American banker. 
And finally, our letters dwell at some length on 
the musical albums, which as usual, at this period 
of the year, have made their appearance in shoals, 
and with more or less costly style of decoration. 
They contain, as usual, chansonnettes and romances, 
and airs professing to be original both in poetry and 
music. Those of Godefroid, Loisa Puget, and 
Etienne Arnaud, are very favourably spoken of. 
Savelli’s new opera, Camoens, was performed 
for the first time at the Royal Theatre, Turin, 
on the 25th. The principal artistes were Signor 
The 


music was generally pronounced good; neverthe- | 


a aaed less, the performance was not very loudly ap- 
Additions to the Louvre at Paris continue to be | ' E ad : = 


plauded, on account, it would seem, of some em- 
barrassment in the artistes, who had been hurried 
to the task without sufficient rehearsals. The opera 
was followed by Cortesi’s ballet, Fausto. Merca- | 
dante’s opera, Z/ Giuramento, has been brought for- 
ward with success at the Teatro Nazionale, the 
chief artistes being—the soprano, Madame Morra ; 
the contralto, Madame Luchini; the tenor, Signor 


M. Rungenhangen, for thirty-six years the diree- | 
tor of the Royal Academy of Music at Berlin, died | 
lately, aged 73. He was a pupil of Benda and | 

jach. He has himself trained many excellent 
artists, especially Lortzig, whose early death the 
musical world had recently to deplore. The funeral 


ee 


' in that city. 


of Rungenhangen was celebrated with great pomp, 
and chaunts and dirges by a large choir were sung. 
Most of the profession of the university, and the 
chief men of science and art in Berlin attended. 
We learn from Vienna that Grisar’s amusing 
opera comique, Bon soir, M.Pantalon, which obtained 
remarkable success in Paris, has completely failed 
From Madrid we hear that Cerito 


_is dancing with immense success, and that Alboni 


is shortly expected. It is added that the new 


| French theatre is doing exceedingly well. 
S od 





THE DRAMA. 
In the Christmas week pantomimes and bur 
lesques take precedence, by virtue of the season, 
over every other species of dramatic production, 
and although we must record thesuccessful déhit of 
Miss Fitzpatrick at Drury Lane, in Letitia dlardy, 
in the Bel/e’s Stratagem ; of Mr. Walter Lacy, at the 
STRAND, in a new piece ; and announce Miss Glyn’s 
performance of Lady Macbeth, or say a word or 
two on the introduction of the Bateman children 
at the former theatre, it is to the Christmas enter- 
tainments, par excellence, that we must direct our 
special attention. That these exhibit great in- 
genuity and talent we do not deny, or affirm that 
they are not equal to the productions of former 
years ; but they certainly present fewer and less 
strikingly salient points, have less originality both 
in conception and treatment, and have achieved 
no success that marks them as likely to take very 
strong hold on public attention. 

At Drury Lane Mr. Morton has made little 
use of Hogarth in his treatment of the subject of 
the Jdle and Industrious Apprentices. The pan- 
tomime, J/arleguin Hogarth, takes little more than 
the idea trom the great painter, After an intro- 
duction of the usual sort, a contest between Jn- 
dustry and /dleness, we are presented with the 
arrival of the two youths in the persons of the 
Messrs. Payne, at the city side of Blackfriars’ 
Bridge, in 1751, (nine years, by the bye, before its 
construction,) and scenes of their arrival at their 
master’s house, their double-bedded room, the 
thieves’ kitchen, the shop, and the warehouse, 


afford occasion for the development of their 


strongly contrasted individualities, till an attempt 


| on the part of the bad one to carry off his master’s 


daughter is thwarted by the good one, and leads 
to the customary pantomimic changes. One scene, 
depending upon Mr. Payne, gave this clever artist 
an excellent opportunity of exercising his pecu- 
liar talents ; it is one in which he opens and gets 
into order the shop, and attends to a rush of 
customers, all of which he did with so much really 


humorous exaggeration, and yet neatness and truth, 


as to remove his acting far out of the class of mere 
buffoonery. The scene in which the change takes 
place, described as the Fairy Beehive, is a pretty 
piece of arrangement and colour, and introduces a 
graceful ballet. Perhaps the best scene in the 
harlequinade isthe one founded on Bloomerism. If 


_ we are to judge by the cold manner in which an 


allusion to the state of affairs in Paris was taken, 
the Chamberlain had no reason to be apprehensive 
of the effect of political enthusiasm, in relation to 
passing events. The concluding scene, announced 
with so much parade, as one produceable by the 
resources of no other theatre, turned out to be a 
badly painted view of the interior of the Crystal 
Palace. Mr. Marshall is the Clown, but does not 
realize the anticipations that may have been 
formed from his performance of characters of 
grotesque action when at the Lyceum. Mr. J. 
Marshall was a_ graceful J/arlequin, and Miss 
Palser lively as Columbine. 

The most striking feature in Messrs. Brough’'s 
Princess Radiant, at the HAYMARKET, is the greater 
frequency and boldness of the allusions to passing 
events with which they have sprinkled their ver- 
sion of the ‘Fleur d’Epine,’ than are to be met 
with in the other burlesques of the present season. 
They have constructed a very pleasing piece out of 
the complicated story of the original, and the 
audience, we should think, would have understood 
the intricacies of the plot even better without the 
tedious introductory scene given in the characte 
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of Count Antoine Hamilton himself. The idea of 
the stupid witch is a good one, and the scene which 
passes in her hut one of the most comic of the 
season. The effect of the luminous hat is managed 
with considerable ingenuity; indeed, the whole of the 
scenery and stage arrangements show greatimprove- 
ment in that department, which has now for some 

ears been more and moreattended to at thistheatre. 

e story is departed from in the second act, per- 
haps more than was necessary, although the con- 
version of the femme more into a Bloomer gives op- 

rtunity for varying the effects, and occasion for 
road fun that enlivens the concluding scenes of 
the drama, which would be improved, we venture 
to hint, by the omission of a piece of vulgarity, 
meant, probably, as it proves to have done, to 
please the galleries. We must also express our 
disapprobation of a dirge which is played at the 
opening of the second act, as being too much like 
the solemn music of the ‘Dead March in Saul.’ 

At the Paixcess’s the subject of Billy Taylor 
has been successfully treated with skill and a due 
regard to its original whimsical absurdity and its 
pantomimic capabilities, The exaggeration of the 
stage conventionalities of nautical life is extremely 
well managed, and the mixture of elegance with 
rude splendour and grotesque effects at once agree- 
able to the eye and mirth-provoking by contrast. 
Flexmore, the clown here, is not of the Grimaldi 
school, but has real humour and extraordinary ac- 
tivity and neatness, with considerable comic ex- 
pression. The pantomime scenes are well arranged, 
especially a view of house-tops, where a good deal 
of comic business takes place, ending with a whole- 
sale slaughter of cats and irruption of bed-gowned 
and disturbed sleepers. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Planché has been less 
happy than usual in his treatment of the Biche 
aw Bois. It is impossible to avoid comparing his 
tame production with the fanciful fairy spectacle 
of the same name at the Porte St. Martin, Neither 
the dialogue nor the selection of music is so good 
as those in former pieces, and there is a deficiency 
of comic character. Nevertheless its success was 








very great, and deservedly so; for although not 
forcible or broad, it is gracefully written, and is a | 
vehicle for perhaps the most beautiful scenery ever 
painted, A chamber hung with point lace, a fairy 
yarden with its brilliant and myriad tinted foliage, | 
Coisaion exquisitely with the amber-coloured 
dresses of the corps de ballet, and a sylvan land- 
scape, are especially to be noticed. The conclud- 
ing scene of the fairy pine-apple, although beyond 
parallel gorgeous, is not equal in ingenuity and 
en of motion to Mr. Beverley’s previous efforts | 
in the same style. The piece altogether exhibited 
that perfect taste and combination of splendour 
with harmony of colour that have made the | 
LYCEUM spectacles so popular and attractive, while 
they must contribute to cultivate the eye of every 
one of the crowds that are dazzled with their 
beauty. 

At the ApELput, Mr. Tom Taylor has almost 
abandoned the beautiful and simple narrative of 
Little Red Riding Hood for a mere common-place 
melo-dramatic story, not containing so much of the 
spirit of the original fiction as the old SapLer’s 
Wet.s melo-drama of the same name. Yet he 
has very skilfully adapted his subject to his mate 
rials, and as an Adelphi burlesque, to be acted by | 





the favourites of that theatre, and appreciated by | 
the Adelphi audience, his version of the old nursery | 
story is excellently done. The writing of the | 
piece is admirable, and an agreeable homoyeneous- | 
ness of effect is produced by confining the subjects | 
of the scenery to the Rhine and its banks : while | 
the moyen-dge dresses are particularly well adapted 

to stage effect. The concluding tableau is splendid | 
and ingenious. 





The principal dramatic event of the week | 
at Paris has been the reopening of the Thédtre 
de la Porte St. Martin, under the management 
of M. Mare Fournier. who reputa- | 
tion both as author and manager. The open. | 
ing piece was a grand five-act drama, called. 
L'Imagier de Harlem,’ of which Costar, whom | 


possesses 


the Dutch allege to be the real inventor of print- 
ing, is the hero. It is of enormous length, has a 
good deal to do with his Satanic majesty, 18 very 
incomprehensible, and is embellished with striking 
scenery and effects, Gerard de Nerval, the well- 
known author, and Mery, the Marseilles poet, have 

roduced the thing; but they have often done bet- 
ter. As Shakspere has sometimes done, they have 
mixed poetry with prose and prose with poetry ; 
but the French drama does not admit such liberties 
to be taken, and the result to the hearer is de- 
cidedly disagreeable. 

The intention of the French government to grant 
money-prizes to the authors of the best plays of a 
moral character has already been mentioned. The 
hope of securing the cash has effected a sudden 
and remarkable change in a class of gentry whom 
nobody suspected of being capable of conversion— 
the Parisian raudevillistes. Incredible though it 
may seem, the fellows have actually become moral. 
And this very week, in their new capacity of 
moralists, they have brought out Le Bon Ouvrier 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, and Les deux Prud- 
hommes, at the Variétés, both of which are brim- 
ful of the purest sentiments and the most edifying 
examples. 

A new play, Fremdes Gliick, (another's happi- 
ness,) by Mr. Gutzkow, the most distinguished 
melo-dramatist of Germany, has been offered to, 
and accepted by, the royal theatres at Dresden 
and Berlin. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, December 31st. 


Tue week in which New Year's Day falls is always 
a dull one, in a literary point of view. People are 
so busy in buying presents, making visits, giving 
and receiving congratulations, complimentary 
hand-shaking and kissing, that they have no time 
to think of anything else ; and publishers and book- 
sellers know so well that the only species of litera- 
ture in demand is that which is enclosed within 
gorgeous or gaudy bindings, and ornamented with 
splendid illustrations, that they thrust all recently- 
published books aside, and produce no new ones. 
There is certainly no period in the year in which 
such an immense mass of books is purchased as on 
the approach of le jour de l'an. The amount dis- 
bursed is estimated at from 40,0007. to 60,000L; 
and yet only a very small portion indeed of the 
money finds its way to the poor author, the lion’s 
part being taken by the binder, the printer, and 
the stationer, and the publisher dipping deep into 
the rest. 

Proprietors of newspapers, and journalists, au- 
thors, and publishers, printers and stationers—all, 
in short, who are interested directly or indirectly 
in the literary vocation, are waiting, with mingled 
curiosity and alarm, for the new laws on the press 
which it may please the potential Dictator, Bona- 
parte, to issue for the guidance of his abject people. 
Until then pens are idle, and the printing-press but 
little occupied. Obliged to refrain from political 
discussion, the daily newspapers (with the exception 
of the brace or so which support the government), 
are the produce not of the pen but of the scissors : 
each one being constrained to content itself with 
cuttings of official decrees from the ‘ Moniteur.’ 





| and of harrowing accounts of old women knocked 
| down by omnibuses, and dreadful accidents, and 


horrible murders, and daring thefts, from its pro- 
Vincial contemporaries. The semi-literary, semi- 
artistic journals are keeping themselves as quiet as 
possible, and are consequently very dull. Authors 
do not write, for they cannot tell whether any 
liberty will be allowed them or not, and for the 
same reason publishers will not hear talk of the 
purchase of a manuscript. It is much to be wished 
on every account, that the new press laws should 
be made known without delay. Interested parties 
would then be able to decide whether to keep to 
their present calling or to endeavour to strike out 
some new means of existence. 

Apropos of Louis Bonaparte and literature, it 
may be stated that no ruler of France, in modern 
times, has shown such disregard to literary men as 





he. King Louis XVIII. patronized them royally 
—Charles X. pensioned them _ liberally—Louis 
Philippe gave them titles and decorations freely, 
and was glad to have them at his receptions—the 
princes, his sons, showed them all possible atten. 
tion; but during the whole time Louis Bonaparte 
has been here, he has not only taken no official 
notice of them, but has not even had the decent 
civility to send them invitations to his sozrées. By 
this conduct, as much, perhaps, as by his political 
proceedings, he has made nearly the whole literary 
body hostile to him :—and, singular to state, the 
most eminent writers of the country—Lamartine, 
Lamennais, Beranger, Hugo, Janin, Sue, Dumas, 
and we may, I think, safely add, Thiers—are per- 
sonally and politically amongst his bitterest adver- 
saries. 

Amongst the new works announced is one by 
the indefatigable Alexandre Dumas, called ‘ Byron,’ 
in which we are promised the biography, love ad- 
ventures, journeys, and anecdotic history of the 
great poet. Like Shakspere, Byron is an object 
of the fervent admiration of the French, and espe- 
cially of French littérateurs ; but I strongly suspect 
that the said admiration is more a thing of fashion 
than of real feeling. Few of them who express it 
understand English; and what are Shakspere and 
Byron turned into French? Shakspere and Byron, 
too, are sublime poets; and pray where is the 
Frenchman in the world who can really appreciate 
our lofty poetry? Nevertheless, it will be pleasant 
to see Alexander the Great taking Lord Byron in 
hand. Transformed into a Frenchman, with French 
habits, ways of thinking and talking, and the hero 
of French adventures, (of course Dumas will natu- 
ralise him sans cérémonie,) the noble poet will cut 
a comical figure, and will, no doubt, be very 
amusing. 











VARIETIES. 


The Messiah.—Of all oratorios none has gained 
so firm a hold upon the general taste of the public. 
The music has been rendered perfectly familiar, 
but only to create feelings akin to veneration for 
its grandeur, and deep satisfaction at the fulness, 
the grasp of power, with which it expresses the 
sublimely inspired conceptions of the poet-prophets 
and apostles. Handel himself attached especial 
sanctity to it, and always called it ‘the sacred 
oratorio’ only, to distinguish it from others written 
to words not taken from Scripture ; and when Lord 
Kinnoul complimented him upon the entertain- 
ment afforded by the music, the composer earnestly 
said, ‘‘ My lord, I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them; I wish to make them better.” The 
impression, produced upon the audience at its 
first performance was remarkable; they were so 
affected by the music of the ‘ Hallelujah chorus,’ so 
transported at the words, ‘The Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth,’ that every one, even the king, 
who was present, rose and remained standing, and 
hence it has remained the fashion to stand up while 
it is sung. Never, too, have Music and Charity 
gone hand in hand more freely and lovingly than to 
the strains of this magnificent work. The poor 
prisoners of Dublin Castle received the benefit of 
its very first performance, and Handel, while he 
lived, superintended a performance of it every 
year at the Foundling Hospital, which was con- 
tinued up to 1777, and added largely to the funds 
of that charity. At all the great provincial festi- 
vals it never fails to bring the largest amount to 
the good cause in which it is so successfully and 
fitly employed. 

Strange Viper.—In the ‘Akhbar’ of Algiers, we 
read that a hairy viper was observed a few days 
before in the environs of Drariah, coiled round a 
tree. Itresembled an enormous caterpillar, and was 
ofa brownish red colour. Its length was about 22 
inches. The moment it saw that it was observed 


it glided into the brushwood, and all attempts to 
discover it were unavailing. The authorities of 
the Museum of Natural History of Paris have 
sent off orders to their agents in Algiers to spare 
no exertion to get a specimen of the viper. 
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Just published, diebiow 8vo, in Ornamental Binding, suitable for 
SORTO 7s. 6d. 
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TALES OF NURNBERG 


FROM THE OLDEN TIME, 
Translated from the German of Avevst HaAGeEn. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


READE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, 2 vols. foolscap, cloth, 16s. 


HE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF JOHN 


EDMUND READE. Now first Collected, with final revision. 


Containing— 
Destiny. 
Drama of a Life. 
The Deluge. 
Vision of the Ancient Kings. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, 








Italy, in Four Parts. 
Catiline. 

Memnon. 
Revelations of Life. 
Piccadilly. 





Just published, Second Edition, small 4to, price 6s., 
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_ R; or, The REA LMS of POESIE, 
By *“ ALASTOR.’ 

“A volume of misccllanies, comprising reflections on the poets, 
criticisms indieating their characteristics, and freely investigating 
their faults, as well as their excellences, essays and narratives, 
written with singular elegance, and obviously the production of a 
refined as well as of a reflecting intellect."—Tar Criric. 

“Your glowing, murmuring, meandering, earnest litue book.” 
—GILFILLAN 
‘ Your very pleasing and clegantly-written little volume. With 
most of the critical opinions expressed in it, I fully concur.’ 
P. J, Baitey, author of * Festus.’ 
Also, in the press, by the 


The ENTHUSIAST; or, The Straying Angel. 
A Poem. 


same Author, 


William Pickering, 177, sbeoinienads 
he-tenin in 


price £1 19s 6d... 
Part 54 


gow ERBY’S ENGLISH BOT: \NY, 


Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d. Vols. I. to IIT., 
and Vol. IV., price £1 16s., cloth boards, are now ready. 





To be had of the Proprietor, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, 
Lambeth; and of all Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT PAMPHLET ON EGYPT. 

Just published, price Is. 

> EGYPTIAN RAILWAY ; 

of England in Egypt. 

at Marlborough Street, by whom 

Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, €c. are printed greatly under the 

usual charges; while in the Publishing Department every en- 
deavour is made to promote an extensive sale. 
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Price Fourpence of any Bookseller or Newsman. 
PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO TWENTY-FOUR 
QUARTO PAGES. 
fp AND QUERIES. <A Medium of Inter- 
4 communication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, | 
Genealogists, &c. | 





No. 114, January 3rd. The First Number of the New Volume, 
with Papers by Lord braybrooke, J. Bruce, J. P. Collier, B. Corney, 
J. Crossley, P. Cunningham, Sir H. Ellis, E. Foss, D. Jardine, Rev. 
L. B. Larking, Sir F. Madden, FE. Smirke, Sir J. E. Tennent, W. J 
Thoms, Rey. Dr. Todd, & Price 4d.; stamped, 5d 

A Specimen Number sent on Reecipt of Five Postage Stamps. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in &8vo, price 18s. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of the 
Mlistory and Politics of the YEAR 1850. 

Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson: Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; Houlston and Stoneman: 
G. Lawford; Cowie and Co.: Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and 
Co., H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son; 
J. Thomas; L. Booth, W.J. Cleaver; G. Routledge; J. Green ; 
G. Willis; and W. Heath. 
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SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


In a few days, price 5s. cloth, 
VORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and TRELANID for 
1852, corrected to the Ist of January By HENRY RUMSEY 
FORSTER, of the “ Morning Post’? Newspaper. 
* Of all the Peerages, Mr. Forster’s is the best 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street 
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SUNDAY NEXT, Jan. 4.—The subscribers to the “* Weekly 
Dispatch” will be presented with a high v-finished coloured 
Chart, show by diagrams and at one view, the number of per 





sons who daily, during a period of five months, visited the ( rystal 
Palace, the amount of money taken at the doors and received | 
from various sources, and other statistics of an interesting cha- 
racter. Andon the following Sunday, Jan. 11. the Ch 
given to all Purchasers of the Dispatch’’ who are not regular 
subscribers. The Chart, which is surmounted with an engraved | 
view of the Great Exhibition of the Indus try of All Nations, has 


rt will he 


been prepar “d by per nission of the Royal Comm issioners, from 
designs by Corporals A. Gardner and J. Ma k, of the Royal 
Seow rs and Mirers. and re , } gentict i | 
heey Eat ‘ers, and revised by a gentleman whose intimate | 
acquaintance with all matters connected with the management 
must ensure its correctness Orders may be given to all ne | 
ndors in toy Bee Sep es? Gas § 
vendors in town and country, or forwarded to Mr. R. J. Wood 


139, Fleet Street, London 
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QOVER REIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


os 49. St. James's Street, London. 
ndisputable policies granted on the liv f | 
16 es of persons in every | 

onan of life, and every part of the world, on peculiarly favourable | 
m HENRY DB. DAVENPORT, Seevotary, | 





JELICAN LIFE. INSURAN [CE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797, for granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, 
Charing Cross, Westminster, 

DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONUS. 

Notice.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septe nnial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 
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Assured. Number miums paid. 
| £ Jn een ee eS ee 
f 8000 6 315 0 0 | 16416 8 | 52 6 6 
25 5000 7 77816 6 |} 347 18 4 4416 3 
35 2500 6 43117 6 | 183 18 0O 4211 8 
| 2000 |} 6 464 0 0 !172 6 7 37 210 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 
whole term of life :— 
kee | * Without | With — Without With 
“—_— | Protits } Profits. sin Profits. | Profits. 
| 
}£s.d | £8. a £ed. | £e. d. 
a i ti 6 115 0 09 | 21810 { 8 6 58 
20 ; 11310 119 3 50 | 4 0 9 | 410 7 
210 4 60 | 6 1 0 6 7 4 
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sa ROBERT 
KAS LE INSURANCE COM PAN Y. 

4 London, Aug. 8, 1851. 

At the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, held this day, 
the Hon. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., the Chairman of 
the Company, in the chair, a Report was read, from which it 
appeared— 

That the income of the ¢ 


TUCKER, Secretary. 





ee for the year 


ending June 30, 1851, Was ....cceeeeees —— 1 9 
The premium on polici ies issued in 1 the year 6,399 13 9 
The claims on decease of lives assured......06 83/691 1 9 
TNO CEPCUGES ovive cee se vevaspresoresevecs ee 5,686 5 O 
The total assets of the Cc ompany jaatpaes sink .. 704,010 14 0 


The report entered into further details, and finished by stating 
that the directors felt it unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
items of the year’s account, as the quinquennial valuation to be 
made in June next was so near. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and some routine busi 
ness having been disposed of, the thanks of the meeting were very 
cordially voted to the chairman, directors, and officers of the Com- 
pany, when the mecting separated. 

The premiums required by this Company are very modcrate,and 
moreoyer are accurately adjusted. 

The assured of the participating class share the whole surplus, 
less 20 per cent. only. 

The lives assured may travel and live in any part of the globe, 
not within 33 degrees of the equator, without extra charge. 

Transfers are registered, and assignments may be effected on 
forms supplied by the Company, and in all particulars the in- 
terests of the assured are carcfully consulted. 

3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Sept. 1851. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1836, 8 and 
10, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, POULTRY, 
LONDON. 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, £268,000. 
Liability of Proprictors unlimited. 

CHRISTMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after the 25th December; the Renewal Receipts are in the 
hands of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms, and 
no charge for new policies. 

LIFE INSURANCE in allits branches 

LIFE POLICIES, when taken out under Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 
on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, 
and at moderate Premiums. 

Prospectuses, and all information, may be had on application 

RENJAMIN HI SDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Cor pany 








TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (FfiRE—LIFE 
' mANNUITIES,) CORNHILL AND BAKER STREFT, 


LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; ann GRONENGER 
STREET, HAMBURGH. Iwstirvutep, a.p. 1714 

LIF E.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 Years 

The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums 

Lower Rates without Profits. 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 

Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-ycarly 
or quarterly. 

Loans Granted. Medical Fees allowed. 

FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re- 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment 

THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


N ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
a SOCIETY.—Capital, £550,000; Duty, 1849, £72,241 158.; 
Farming Stock exempt, £9,722,4909—NOTICE is hereby given, 
that the return of Premium declared by this Office, in respect of 
all Premiums paid from the 25th December, 1845, to the 24th 
December 1550, is now in course of payment, and will continue so | 
till Midsummer next, as the respective Insurances fall due By 
the constitution of this Society, three-fifths of the net Profits are 
periodically returned to the Insured, who are, at the same time 
free from all responsibility on aecount of its engagements. In | 
this manner the cost of Insuring is reduced to the lowest possible 
amount. For Prospectuses apply to the Society's Offices, Surrey 
a Norwich, and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
oneon. 


~~ 





E OLOG Y. —Perpona wishing to become 

acquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their studies greatly RE by means of Elementary Collec- 

tions, which “smn be had ; Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 

Guineas each, arranged and wold by Mr. TENNANT, ( Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, London, 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Speeimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Caleedony, Jasper, Garnet 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour- 
maline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, «ce. 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS :— Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Liandeilo, Wenlock, Ladlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastie clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE TNSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated 
by an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITH’'S GEOLOGI- 
CAL MODELS, which can be had in Sets from £2 to £5 each. 


PER EOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE  POR- 
b TRAITS, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant.— Mr. CLAUDET 
begs to submit for inspection these wonderful and beautiful pro- 
ductions which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, and of the Members of the Royal Society at their 
first meeting. The principles of this curious applieation to photo 
graphy of Prof. Wheatstone’s splendid discovery on binocular 
vision have been elucidated in the last numbers of the ‘ Athenwum’ 
and ‘Literary Gazette.’ No words can convey an idea of the 
marvellous effect of these portraits; when examined with the 
stereoscope, they are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid 
and real tangible models, and when coloured they are life itself. 
Stereoscopic Daguerreotype Portraits are taken daily, and im- 
proved stereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet's photographic 
establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo Street. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The GARDENS of 
the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, in the Regent's Park, will be 
VISITORS, on payment of SIXPENCE each, EVERY 
Sunday, from Christmas Eve to January 6th 


Porphyry, 








open to 
DAY except 
inclusive. 

The HIPPOPOTAMUS and the URAN UTAN are exhibited 
from 11 to 4 o'clock. 

The Collection includes 1750 living animals, having recently 
been increased by the addition of 60 species from the Collection at 
KNOWSLEY. 

TOW OPEN.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, 
4 at the OLD WATER COLOUR GALLERY, 5, Pall-mall 
East, comprising, amongst other important works, choice speci- 
mens by Turner, R.A.; Mulready, R.A.; Roberts, R.A.; Stanfield, 
R.A.; Webster, R.A.; Landseer, R.A.; Hart, R.A.; John Martin, 
K.1.; Cattermole, John Lewis, Copley Fielding, Frith, A.R.A.: 
Ward, A.R.A.; Egg, A.R.A.; Hunt, Leitch, Topham, Tenniel, 





Fripp, Haag, Armitage, Dunean, Ansdell, Clint, Cross, Eddis, 
Gastineau, Goodall, Richardson, Prout, &c. Open from 10 till 
dusk Admission, Is. 


SAMU EL STE P NE “yy Sec. 


ONDON THURSDAY CONCERTS, EXETER 

4 HALIL.—The SECOND of the series will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, the sth January, upon which occasion the 
most eminent artistes (vocal and instrumental) will cppear, eos 
ported by the GRAND MADRIGAL CHOIR, consisting of near y 
60 Professional Singers, and which elicited such enthusiastic 
First Coneert.—Vide programmes at the Music- 
sellers.—Tickets, Is. and 2s.,; stalls (numbered), 48. 


{°° THE MU SIC AL pu BL 10. — -MONTHL Y 

LIST !!—Her Majesty’s Music Publishers, Messrs. ROBERT 
COCKS and Co. issued (January 1, 1852), for the greater conve 
nience of their numerous elientellia MONTHLY LIST, (d4to size), 
of Works published by them during the preceding month, which 
List will be continued Monthly, and forwarded regularly, free of 
all expense, to applicants favouring the publishers with their 
name and address. 

London: 6, New Hurlington Street. 


por. ‘STOPPING DECAYED TEETH,—Price 

s.6d.—FP atronize d by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a 
soft’ state, without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remain in the 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary ,and arresting 
the further progress of decay.and is far superior to anything ever 
before used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the 
Tooth. All persons use it themselves with ease, as full directions 
are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street; Sanger, 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Strect; Butler, 4, Cheapside; John 
aston, 68, Cornhill: and all medicine venders in the kingdom, 
Price 2s.6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of teeth on 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 
wires. This method docs not require the extraction of any teeth 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George Street, 
Hanover qu re. At pome from 10 till 4 


Pue “I8 THE | 


Gallery, 5, Pall-mall Kast. 





applause at the 


BEST IS ‘CHEAPEST. 


per Ib, 
Tee bat CONGOU TOA co iccarcceccsissvevsceves 4s. 8d. 
The best SOUCHONG TEA .,.......+. je voovnks » 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ........ vinedeetan. AD 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE... cescccscsccece Is. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFPEE .......2...00. Is. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe. rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA = 4s, 0d. 


Forty shillings’ worth, or upwards, sent Carriage Free to any 
part of England, by PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 

A General Price Current sent pest fvee on application. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S E! 





3c HINA and DARTHEN- 


J WARE BUSINESS is € ARKIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


In Monthly Volumes, containing 320 Pages and 60 Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. fep. 8vg, handsomely bound in cloth, top gilt edges. 





‘ hns y : > j UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johuson. 4 vcs WTOC _ Huc’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, in 1844, 


ccow erous Works, in chronological order ; : ) | 
os ond Gorenemens with many Eminent Persons ; and various original Pieces 1845, and 1846. Translated by W. HAZLITT. Vol. I. (to be completed in two volumes , With 
of his Composition ; the whole exhibiting a view of Lite rature and Literary Men in Great numerous Daguerreotyped Illustrations, and a Map of the above Countries, with the Route of 
Britain, for nearly half a century during which he flourished. Elucidated by copious Notes. | the Travellers, MM. Hue and Gabet, clearly indicated. . 
Ilustrated with numerous Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from | ‘““M. Hue is a most agreeable narrator. We give our readers a specimen of this really 


charming book, though it is one which most of our readers will be sure to purchase and trea- 


authentic sources. : . . ¢ : _ ‘< te 
“ ‘The book sclected to begin with is well chosen, not only for its literary attraction, but for | sure up for themselves. We could fill columns with amusing extracts, but it is best to send our 

the facilities it offers for interesting illustration.""—Srectaror. so readers to the book itself.’"—Daity News. : . =?) 
“ It is correctly and handsomely printed, the paper is good, and the binding ornamental and | “The ‘ National Illustrated Library,’ of which these Travels form the ninth volume, is With- 
durable; while the Ilustrations are copious and elegant, and the notes both learned and use- out a rival in the beauty of its engravings and the extreme lowness of its price. The ‘ Travels 
| in Tartary, Thibet, and China,’ form an extraordinary narrative of events which befell 


ful.""—Grone : 
“The proprietors of this work have donc themselves honour, and the great Johnson's 


memory justice, by this splendid edition.”"—Giascow EXAMINER. 


MM. Gabet and Hue, two Lazarists. The work was published in Paris by M. Hue, and is now 
translated for the benefit of the English public, by whom we hope it will be generally read.’ — 


“The number and excellence of the [lustrations maintain the superiority of this over any Yorx HERALD. 
previous edition of Boswell’s work, and inspire the whole with a ¥ igen ss which oe Just Ready. 
the reader into an almost personal and familiar acquaintance with the persons and scenes P : 
aa-t——, A Woman’s Journey round the World. Translated from the 
: > ( Vs ve German of Madame PFEIFFER. In One Volume. Unabridged Edition. Illustrated ‘with 
The Book of English Songs, from the 16th to the 19th Century ; eS er eon wanes a toe tate 


Moral and 


comprising Songs of the Affections, Pastoral and Rural Songs, Convivial Songs, u 
Satirical Songs, Sea Songs, Patriotic and Military Songs, Sporting Songs, Mad Songs, and Mis- 
eellancous Songs. Dlustrated with Fifty Engravings from Original Designs. 

“ ‘The ‘ Book of Songs’ is a most satisfactory volume in a literary sense ; and, on the whole, 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
he collection is the best and most complete that we have, in anything like the compass, in our . ’ r 
rondcomes—ugn ‘dh yaaa | Hue’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, in 1844, 


“We heartily commend this volume to general perusal.""—Monrnino AnvertisEn. 1845, and 1846. Vol. II. Unabridged Edition. 
“It is neatly got up, and must prove acceptable."—Livrnroot Mercury. NEW WORK ON NINEVEH 
The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints: an Account of the Rise : oa aa gh agcigghe® 5 , 
and Progress of this mew Religious Sect; w a moirs of the Life and Death of Joseph Smith, Nineveh : the Buried City of the East. A N arrat 1ve of the 
the American’ Mahomet. Illustrated with Forty Engravings from original sources. | Discoveries of Mr. LAYARD and M. BOTTA at Nimroud and Khorsabad ; with Descriptions of 
*.* This volume is illustrated with Forty Engravings, drawn ina picturesque and spirited the exhumed Sculptures, and particulars of the History of the Ancient Ninevite Kingdom. By 
atyle, embracing views of remote places not hitherto portrayed, and representations of events JOSEPH BONOMI. With numerous Engravings, principally from the Assyrian remains. 
. *.” The exceedingly interesting specimens of Sculptures from Ninevch, just added to the 


in a wild and very partially settled country, derived from authentic sources, with portraits of = 
such of the leading Mormonites as it was possible to procure, from the pencil of a Mormon Artist. British Museum, will appear in the forthcoming New Edition of this valuable Work. 


“ Elegantly printed and illustrated. It contains a succession of incidents and wild adventure i - ; 
ag A peers oy superar allfnadl aerating waste Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Companion 


that cannot fail to astonish the reader 





“ The author of this work seems to have treated the subject with fairness and impartiality, Volume to “ BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON.” By ROBERT CARRUTHERS, Esq. of 
and the publishers have added the attractions of excellent typography and nicely-executed Inverness. 
woodcuts.’ —Norrisonam dovanat ; i : : : 
“A narrative of these extraordinary and unaccountable beings, will be found to possess far Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the Kingdom 
greater interest than is generally supposed.”"—KRraping Mencuny of SIAM, with a Description of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Siamese. By FRED. 
The Orbs of Heaven : or. The Planetary and Stellar VW orlds. A nage NEALE, formerly in the service of his Siamese Majesty, Author of * Eight Years in 
Popular Exposition of the great Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. Illustrated uiats ¥ 
tts pens yer ew lente pt rn el Like other works of the kind, Mr. Mitchell's Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. By 
book is likely to have an extended popularity." —Ecoxomtst. po eaae MACKAY, LL.D. With Illustrations from scarce Prints and other authentic 


Pictures of Travels in the South of France. From the mye ottoman Empire under Abdul Medjid. By D. Unav- 


French of ALEXANDER DUMAS. Fifty spirited Engravings on Wood. igs 
“ The great charm of these impressions, however, is their off-hand cleverness, and the lively HART, Esq., M.P. 


ease with which the story flows.’’——Arias. . . 
“ Pull of interest—historical incidents, anecdotes, &c.""—G1asoow Post. _ The Book of Scottish Songs; Ancient and Modern, &e. &e. &e. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 
The Hand-Book to the Pianoforte ; comprising an easy Rudi- | The Life of General Washington. First President of the 


mental Introduction to the study of that Instrument, and Music in general; the art of Finger- United States: wri a ae . ieicae ti Se ies pees : 

imp accarding tothe modes of the Vest Masters, exemiplidied In various exercises, wcalce, Bern | pared’ by bien for Patient oa nen iis eens i, Aemolrs, and. Correspondence, ss pre 

all the major and minor keys; and interspersed by relaxations from study, consisting of the Rev. C. W. UPHAM. 2 vols post vo, steel Engravings Portrait bf Washi at and 

popular Melodies and Romances, and aciections from the Pianoforte Compositions of the most Franklin, with Vignette Battle-pieces Cloth gilt 7s. Willa ren isi 

celebrated Masters, also a short and easy Introduction to Harmony, or Counterpoint, and a T} “F | 7 wai , jh 3 

new Voeabulary of Terms. By J. AUGUSTINE WADE. New Edition, demy 4to, neatly bound fhe same, e egantly bound In ealf half-extra. i rice 14s. 

ae a The Pathway of the Fawn: a Tale of the New Year. By Mrs. 
Gems of Wood-Engraving; containing upwards of One a ger gi seg phe Chapter Initials and Twelve highly-tinished Engravings on 

Hundred of the Finest Specimens of Wood-Engraving ever produced. Carefully printed on a 3 - 4 1 Tint, anc ‘ egantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 5s. 

warm tinted plate paper. With a critical and descriptive list of the subjects; together with a Lady Felicia, a Novel. By Henry CockKToNn Author of ae Valen- 

HISTORY of the ART of WOOD-ENGRAVING, Ancient and Modern. Imperial folio, tine Vox,” “ Sylvester Sound,” &c. &c. Illustrated Frontis i c » and Vignette Title, hand- 

enamelied boards, 2is., ditto, ditto, boards, 10s. 6d somely bound in silver and blue cloth. “Price 5s. ae ee eee are eee 


Tho Illustrated London Almanack; with Original Pictures Panoramic View of Lower Egypt, Arabia Petra, Edom, 

‘ and Palestine, including the Head of the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Sinai; showing the 

a oe = = the hi from Re i to the Land of Canaan, also the modern route from Alex 

; anaria to suez. A fine Steel Engraving, 2 fect 6 inches by 1 foot. Printed on plate paper, 

View of London and Panorama of the River Thames, with ee: aE 

akKey. The Piate printed on tinted paper, with a roller and gilt cloth wr ipper. Price 3s In the Preas, 
coloured Laid 

. . aie | The Illustrated London Cookery-Book; embellished with 

Panoramic View of the Holy Land; exhibiting the Places and | upwards of 200 useful and descriptive Wood-Engravings, and above 1000 Original Receipts, 

np oe all ay Rin Bly = dl ectee Meogga 2 omprigriees. Rey inad ss : Hes ine: hon whole Cy cle of the Art of Cooke ry. By Frederick Bishop, Cuisinier to St. 

Printed on plate paper, mounted, Price 2s. 6d ie , eombe, ar. ry Searass’ cp =a Ro ye tata Pee a a ee 


and Poetry, and Astronomical Calculations expressly for this work. Published annually. 





POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The Ninetieth Thousand, price One Shilling, or Post free, 1s. 6d. 


The Illustrated London Spelling Book; illustrated by upwards of One Hundred and Seventy beautiful Woodeuts of objects and 


: “rit ing be sacet allurine tatro@ection te learein 
scenes described, forming by far the most alluring introduction to learning ever published. (144 pages.) Coloured, price 2s. 


Thirtieth Thousand, price Two Shillings, 


The Illustrated London Reading Book; containing a series of Lessons on the most amusing 


great care from the best English Authors in Prose and Verse. The whole beautifully illustrated 


and instructive subjects. selected wi 

with above Two Hundred and Fifty sce. eg t uUctiVve ul ALS ( ts, rele le ( te d W ith 
Twentieth Thousand, price Two Shillings, 

The Illustrated London Instructor ; being a Companion to the Reading Book. 


from the earliest periods of English Literature to the present day. With One Hun 


on to the Reading Bool Consisting of Extracts from English Classical Authors, 
Just ready, price Five Shillings. a on and most elegant Edition 
: = é a gs, i ane nost elegi 2a 0 of 
The Illustrated New Testament (Authorised Version). With upwards of One Hundred 


cloth, embonaed and gilt sides, gilt edges. The Mlustrations are from Drawings executed by eminent A 
embellished by a novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, anda View of Lowe tr Egypt eer 
. "Re ° 


of Une Hunde and Twenty Engravings, beautifully bound in 
rtists ©} essiy fo s Fditi i > j ics Y P > ¢ Jpscriptive ; 
The Nonpareil Edition in paper att ie, heey -— Notes historical, explanatory, and descriptive ; and 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | EUCLID’S ELEMENTS 
sROGRAP an D's 1 NTS. MECHANICS. aii : 
m4 7 BOM ae MODERN MATHEMATICS | GEOLOGY | pt ote ah f | DRAWING and | GEOMETRY. 
¢ foregoin or will be. far as p et ae “a Bios : ; } 4 -ERSPECTIVE sm : 
& = as as practicable, illustrated by Diagrams and Engray ings, thus rendering the various subjects more « asy ofa bh a 7 ks will all be v se a ted oh 
3 8 r asy facg ement 1¢ jooks w a e well prin ed 


stout paper, and strongly bound 
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OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 227, STRAND. 


London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5. Henrietta Street, Covent ehh: ti Galtier om 





aforesaid ' “ in the | idlesex (at the office of Messrs. SAV SRORU RAEN : : 
o , and pedlished by him at the office of Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, No. 5. Herrietta Suuet-Gevent Giteteone nee: — Street, Covent GardeB 
= ve 3 v, 502. 
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